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Preface 



New alignments in preservice and inservice school personnel are common- 
place today. The discrete divisions between college, state education depart- 
ment, and local school district have given way to overlapping arid cooperative 
roles and responsibilities. A. major challenge is to capitalize on unique 
capabilities and resources while avoiding needless repetition and competition. 
Put another way, all concerned with school personnel preparation must attain 
the promise of school -college collaboration and avoid problems. 

This paper analyses the current situation and suggests needed next 
steps. An extensive annotated bibliography serves as a guide 1 to those 
desiring further reading. 

Acknowledgements are due Olsen, for authoring the paper; Barbour, for up- 
dating the bibliography ; Margaret T. Reagan, for copy -editing ; and Christine 
Pa z a);, for typing. 

Barbour updated an earlier Clearinghouse bibliography developed by 
Helen Suchara. The update is so comprehensive, however, that the bibliog- 
raphy incorporated into this publication is essentially a new one. 

The: publication of bibliographies and monographs is only one of the Clear- 
inghouse's activities. Its main function is to provide a centralized source 
for acquiring, abstracting, indexing, and disseminating information rapidly 
and inexpensively . It is part of a system which provides microfiche and 
hardcopy (reduced but readable to the naked eye) of many documents not 
otherwise available. The Clearinghouse also publishes bHIC News Plus , a 
monthly bibliographic guide to current documents selected for their impor- 
tance .0 leader education, and bi-monthly newsletter, nnc Nows* These 
newsletters are provided on r* complimentary basis. 
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The tasks of teachers and their trainers are of such magnitude that 
diversified teamwork is needed. Preparing to instruct children and youth 
is a lifetime task. No institution, agency, organization, or enterprise 
can do an adequate job without others. Hopefully, this publication will 
stimulate continued study and action to attain unity with diversity, 
strengths, and vitality in school - col lege relationships. 

Joel L. Burdin 
Director 

February 1971 
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About ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms 3 nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to 

serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is to provide ideas 

and information on significant current documents (e.g., research reports 
articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions , published or unpublished 
conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) and to pub- 
licize the availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the term given to 
the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides policy, co: M- 

nation, training, funds, and general services to the 20 clearinghouses i.. the 
information system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate 
subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documents; 
processes many significant documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes 
available ideas and information to the education community through its ov r n 
publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educational media. 

TEACHER EDUCATION ANL> ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored by three professional groups- -the Arrerican Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, a 
national affiliate of the National Education Association, and National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of NEA. It is located at 
One Dupont Circle, Washington. D.C. 20036. 

SCOPE Of CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse cn 
Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of which follows: 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports , curricu- 
lum descriptions , theoretical papers, addiesscs , and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery, 
elementary , secondary , and supporting school personnel ) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators ; and the pro- 
fession of teaching . The scope includes the preparation arid 
continuing development of all instructional personnel , their 
functions and roles . While the major interest of the Clear- 
inghouse is professional preparation and practice in America, 
it also is interested in international aspects of the field , 



The scope also guides the Clearinghouse’s Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision-making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in tne idea 
and information needs of those concerned with pro- and inscrvicc preparation 
of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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School -College Relations in 
Preparing School Personnel 
by Hans C. Olsen 



INTRODUCTION' 



11 In the Jast sc. cm 1 yc^rs there has been an accelerating movement 
toward collaboration in teacher education, particularly in the laboratory 
phase. Hie problem'- :n countered by personnel from schools, colleges, 
state departments of educa t ion . professional organizations , and the federal 
government have made mar- aware of the need for cooperative arrangements 
involving schools, colleges, and related agencies. It lias become clear to 
them that no one of these institutions or agencies con successfully •go-it- 
alone' in the education of teachers, either preservice or inservice. As a 
result some institutions and agencies have already established cooperative 
ventures. Others v.v.it information which will assist them in developing 
partnerships” C ; 2: v) . 

One of the most significant developments in the preparation of school 
personnel during the last decade has been the changing relationship between 
schools and colleges. There has been a marked shift from relatively loose 
affiliation to partnership, from unilateral decision making and independent 
action to shared judgment and joint procedures. While this change has not 
penetrated all sections of the teacher education community, the trend is 
underway . 

This paper will trace the recent development of school -college relation- 
ships in the preparation of school personnel , present the rationale tor the 
evolving intcrinst i l:vt i '’i»a 1 cooperation, summarize the many forms of school - 
college col lal.crat io.i , point up important considerations with regard to the 
current stains of school -col legtf relnt ionships, and indicate probable future 
trends taken by school - col 1c ge cooperative ventures. 

DhVbhOPMhNI cr SCSJ00!.-t;O!.Li-GU COOPERATION IN PREPARING TEACHERS 



Schools and colleges have been loosely affiliated in the preparation of 
school personnel since before the turn of the century. Student teaching and, 
occasionally, othoi clinical experience have brought then, together. Until 
the late 1940's, mas-, teacher education programs wore conducted solely on 
college or universivy campuses. Clinical work in these programs was provided 
in college owned and operated laboiatory (now campus) schools located on 
campus . 




From the early jPOO's, however, there have been instances of other 
arrangements for providing clinical experiences that brought schools into 
some form of cooperation with colleges. These usually occurred where campus 
laboratory schools were either not feasible or net equal to the task. One 
such alternative to the on -campus laboratory school was the college staffed 
and -vycr-itC' 1 *chnol in an 4 *‘f ■cp".)vi* sctti?ig under contract with the school 
■ V ilt.i * .vcw more widespread in the 1920's 

ci : ’ , ! -n :'■! . allege negctiaud contract v:ith nearby school 

s>ste.-s provided to the p'aeeivni of sludc.it tcachcts in the schools of 
those systems. 1 lie retention of program control remained firmly in college 
hands under these arr:n;go.-':.nt s . 
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During the 1930's internship programs appeared in a number of cities, 

’’some of which wore designed and operated jointly by school systems and 
teacher preparation institutions'' (3: 17). In many respects, those intern- 
ships so designed and operated were among the first collaborative school- 
ed lege ventures in preparing teachers that placed the two institutions on 
a par. It should be noted, however, that not all internships of that period 
were cooperatively planned and conducted (A: 6*8). 

In the years immediately fol ’owing World-War II, most student teaching 
programs were moved to off-campus settings. Campus schools simply could 
not handle the load. The explosive rate of increase in the number of college 
students preparing for a teaching career made it possible to carry on in the 
same facilities and in the fashion ys •during the pre-war period. Placing 
almost all teacher education students in nearby schools for student teaching 
created a great many problems. It was a case of two institutions unused to 
working together and personnel unprepared to function as equals in designing 
and conducting an --important segment of teacher education programs. 

In a large majority of these off-campus student teaching programs, college 
domination remained: The schools "cooperated*' with the college. They were 

known as "cooperating schools." Rarely was the college thought of as the 
"cooperating college, " The relationship was clearly unidirectional. In 
some off-campus student teaching programs, the same terminology was in use, 
but the schools were given or gradually took control. In cither case, while 
there usually was cooperation of a sort, it certainly was not collaboration 
by equals. 

The Association for Student Teaching .{now the Association of Teacher 
Educators) was much involved in describing, studying, and reporting the 
move to off-campus student teaching. In a series of publications spanning 
the decade 1951 -61, AST discussed the evolving relationship between schools 
and colleges in the preparation of teachers Taken in series, four of 
these publications (16,1*1 ,10,7) provide an overview of the situation. Through- 
out these volumes runs a repeatedly expressed concern for close cooperation 
and partnership between colleges and their cooperating schools. Yet, most 
of the data reported in these publications indicate that patterns of loose 
a f f i J j 3 1 i on pr eden \ n a ted du ring the de c ad e . Indeed, with s orne not ab 1 e 
exceptions, the kind of cooperation envisioned- by the writers continued to 
leave the college in control. 

This was the period of battles between the educationists and academicians 
from the arts and science faculties within the colleges.- Content and control 
of the on -campus dimensions of the teacher education program took center 
stage. With attention focused elsewhere, school and college personnel working 
in student leeching progrm.o were Jefi- pretty much to their own devices. This 
period, lasting until about 3960, could be termed "The hong Sleep." Farsighted 
teacher educators of the era saw the problem and did their best to share their 
vision. Action in developing partnerships, however, was restricted to only a 
relative handful of settings. 

But the winds of change were blowing. lire vituperation of the 
educat ioni st -art s and science battles gradually subsided as new cooperative 
relationships were forged in that sector of lencher education. At the sane 
time the climate affecting student torching was changing. The stresses and 
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strains of the prevailing loose affiliation of schools and colleges could be 
ignored no lorgcr. "Teacher educators involved with the direction of off- 
campus student teaching programs were realizing as the 'good will 1 was run- 
ning out in this voluntary arrangement that you could ask just so much of 
the overworked classroom teacher and overtraveled college supervisor, and 
that some kind of more permanently structured relationship needed to be 
expl ored (19 : 3-4 j . 

During the late 1950's and early ] 960's several patterns for partner- 
ship arrangements had been developed and ere being refined. It v;as during 
this period t hat the trend toward joint ventures in teacher education really 
got underway. 

This trend did not grow out of one particular program or innovation. 

Through trial and error, pressured by obvious need, partnerships .developed 

in widely scattered parts of t lie country. There was relatively little 
written about them at the outset and communication among them tended to be 
quite informal . 

in 1962 the Subcomni ttee on School -Col lege Relationships in Teacher 
Education was established by the Committee on Studies of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educatioji in cooperation with the Association 
for Student Teaching, which appointed one of the seven members. In the brief 
years of its existence, t he Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of £. Brooks 
Smith, exerted leadership in studying, documenting, publicizing, and guiding 
the trend toward school -col lege partnership efforts in preparing teachers. 

This small and, at the cutset, obscure group conducted studies, sponsored 
conferences, and reported the results of its work. These caught the atten- 
tion of teacher educators in schools, colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, tcachei organizations, and the federal government. The Subcommittee 
was a significant force in accelerating the trend toward partnership. 

As one dimension of its work, the Subcommittee was instrumental in 
bringing out three well- known pub! ications that form a series concent rat ing 
on collaborative ventures in the preparation of teachers. The first, pub- 
lished in 1961, was a milestone publication: It described end analyzed 

eolaborative efforts then underway and thereby raised the curtain on the 
trend toward cooperation. School-Col lego Relationship in Teacher Education: 

A Repot l of a National Survey of Cooperative Ventures (19: 69) was followed 
a year later by a second report: Cooperative Structures in School -Col lege 

Relationships for Teacher Education , Report Number Two (20: 106). The 
latter publication focused specifically on "organizational structures and 
arrangements designed to facilitate school -college cooperation in teather 
education (20: foreword). The third volume, a joint AACTE-AST publication. 
Partnership in Teach* i education (22: 296), came out in 1968. It established 
a frame of reference and guidelines for possible solutions. to the problems 
that arise when schocls and colleges come together to prepare teachers. 

The Subcommittee supported several conferences devoted to the topic. 

In November 1961, it sponsored nn invitational conference that ushered in 
the ora of concerted slivJy and development of partnerships jn teacher edu- 
i ' The Work Conference on Cooperative Ventures (20: Gl-80), brought 

■■ ■ n-v>sc the nation to consider common problems, 
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A second noteworthy conference, the 1 966 Summer Workshop -Symposium on 
"School -Col lege Partnerships in Teacher Education, 11 v;as co-sponsovcd by AST 
and AACTE . It enabled participants from all parts of the country to become 
acquainted with the current cooperative ventures, obtain information necessary 
for reasoned study of working partnerships in the preparation of teachers, 
investigate topics related to the then*, and refine existing models for joint 
programs (22). 

During this same period another important group was established following 
spadework undertaken by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, The Joint Committee on State Responsibility for Student 
Teaching was formed in 1904 by sever sponsoring groups (AAC.TE, American 
Association of School Administrators, AST, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Department of Classroom Teachers, National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, and NCTEPS) , The Joint 
Committee was directed to study and wake appropriate recommendations regarding 
the range ami types of state responsibility for student teaching. In 1966 it 
published its first report, Who 9 s In Charge More? Fixing Responsibilities for 
Student Teaching (13), which described the general disarray in student teach- 
ing and recommended a state -wide collaborative approach to establishing roles, 
standards,- and support for student teaching. It was followed in 1967 by a • 
second report, A New Order in Student reaching (12), which defined new respon- 
sibilities, outlined new roles, and described new interins ti tut ional structures 
providing for collaborative policymaking, planning, and administration . The 
Joint Committee took the position that "old, loose liaison patterns of forced 
hit-or-miss cooperation must be abandondcd" (12: 12). 

This second period in t ho trend toward partnership might be called "Die 
Awakening." From about 1960 to 1967 there was much stirring, studying, test- 
ing, and "getting with it." 

The activities of the Subcommittee on School -Col lege Relationships in 
Teacher Education and the Joint Committee on State Responsibility for Student 
Teaching give a flavor of the turmoil related to the changing relationships 
among -school s, colleges, and other agencies. Many other publicat ions-- 
monographs, pamphlets, art i clcs- -describing new or revised partnership pro- 
grams appeared. Conferences, clinics, workshops, arid other meetings sponsored 
by AST ; AACTk, and NCTliPS during this period reflected the ferment. Clarke’s 
prophi c} of 1961 was close to the Dark; 



There seems to be little doubt that the concern of teacher education 
in the next decade will be centered primarily upon problems arising 
from the emerging partnership of colleges and public schools in the 
preparation of teachers. This is not a new set of problems or a new 
point of concern, but the partnership seems to have passed now from 
the initial stage of administrative expediency into the long-range 
refinement of a reasonably permanent relationship (7: foreword). 




The third period, starting about 1968 and continuing through the present, 
could be culled "The Fxplosioi Collaboration is no longer just for the 
bold, the farsighted, the innovative. The situation is chaivict cri red in the 
statement by Brooks Smith: "The movement towaid closer collaboration, 

indeed Uouuj partnership in the teacher education and educational research 
endeavors, is not just on its way; it is happening precipitously (22:13). 

S 
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RATIONALE FOR SCHOOL -COLfCGF PARTOiRSUIP 



Schools and colleges, often along with other agencies and organizations, 
have developed a variety of arrangements to accomodate their need to work 
together. These range froM rather distant, ill-defined patterns to close, 
well-structured relationships. They fit no general plan but the words 
"cooperative," "cooperating," or simply "cooperate" appear repeatedly. 

Uof ijvi t ion : Cooperation and JPartnership^ 

A major problem derives form the definition of "cooperate." Quite 
obviously it moans different things to different people. Simple think) g 
of it as "working together" leaves wide latitude for personal interpretation, 
which often loads to misunderstanding and friction. The impatience, even 
frustration and anger, that results is evident in calls for "real coopera t ion" 
and searches for assistance in designing mutually acceptable patterns of 
collaboration. 

Cooperation, as it pertains to the relationship between schools and 
colleges in preparing school personnel, is coming to mean partnership. It 
encompasses "joint decision-making, joint planning, and joint action"(19: 
preface), plus joint financial responsibility . 

But the concept of ' partnership in teacher education must include state 
departments of education, professional organizations, community agencies, and 
the federal government, as well as schools and colleges Partnership, then, 
can be achieved "only through regularized collaboration whcie both the insti- 
tution of higher education and the school, with appropriate related orga- 
nizations and agencies, are jointly responsible and accountable for the 
education of teachers" (IB: 2). Thus, partnership requires shared respon- 
sibility and accountability by professional equals. 

Elements in the Rat io n ale fg r C o op or at ion and Part no rsh ip 

Numeious writers have identified and described various elements in the 
rationale for cooperation and partnership. 

1. Partnership gives- legitimacy to what lias been step child operation. 
Off-campus student teaching has developed in between two separate 
and different established institutions (S: 36-40). Collaboration 
provides a quasi -institution or int erinst i tut ion between school 
and college, with support and involvement by appropriate related 
organizations a cd agencies (22: 20). Such an interinstitution fills 
the gap, the gray area between existing institutions, organizations, 
and agencies. 

2. Partnership, through the development of recognized, although not 
always legally incorporated intcrinst itut ions , furnishes structure 
needed for joint policy making and clearly administration of that 
policy (22: 21). Formal, agreed upon statements of organizational 

' * pattern and standard operating procedure form the basis for this 

st’.vtevc (20: l-'<. The policy-making body in a particular setting 
■ will ed tin- coordinating council, the policy board, the stccr- 

, ■ . or v e variation of these. 
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3. Partnership is collaboration by professional equals. It requires 
acceptance of the notion that personnel from each of the parti ci- 
pating institutions, organizations, and agencies "are equal in their 
contribution to, and importance in the equal enterprise, but the 
contributions are different" (22: 15). There must be mutual respect 
for and encouragement of the differing talents, knowledge, and view- 
points participating personnel bring with them from their respective - 
institutions, organizations, and agencies (18: 27). 

4. Partnership demands cl e ally define roles and responsibilities for all 
participating institutions, organizations, agencies, and personnel 
(IS: 28). Uncertainty and confusion about who does what, when and how 
is reduced to a minimum. 

5. Partnership serves to establish common purposes for all who participate 
(22: 113-115). It creates a remarkably si.milar frame of reference among 
participants and clove lopes a commit went to the enterprise that can 
withstand even the most rigorous jolts and strains encountered in any 
multi -inst itut ional oporat i on . 

6. Partnership provides enough flexibility so that changing circumstances, 
differing needs, new personnel, innovative practices, experimental 
processes, and rovcl ideas may be accommodated , Status problems, insti- 
tutional barriers, and procedural hang-ups are curtailed (20: 105). 
Disagreement and conflict may be resolved without basic damage to the 
joint venture. Continuity can be maintained. 

7. Partnership rests upon full participation by all participants in the 
decision-making process. Individuals and institutions must be fully 
and appropriately involved. This means that communication is open, 
regularized., and clear. Shared authority is a prerequisite to joint 
accountability (18: 28-30). 

8. Partnership requires chat the resources of the participating institutions, 
organizations, and agencies be committed to the joint venture. When those 
persons involved in collaboration at any level know the resources firmly 
committed to their operation, they can make reasonable decisions and 
plans. Without that knowledge they can only guess and hope; sue]) does 

not make for sound, lasting relationships. Specific commitment of 
personnel, facilities, funds, and other resources leads to a more mature, 
regularized relationship. Joint fiscal responsibility is necessary (19) 
for he v;ho pays the piper calls the tunc, and he who does not pay dances 
to someone elsc's tune. 



FORMS OF PARTNERSHIP VENTURES IN TFACHFh EDUCATION 



The purpose of this section 5s to identify and briefly describe five 
common forms of partnership. References to operational programs or published 
models may serve to illustrate the basic, forms, but no attempt is nude to 
list all programs and models that may fit each basic form. 

Inter nship 



The internship, was noted earlier, was one of the first forms of 
partnership involving school and college. The term internship has been used 
in a vu Mil/ a , ' ■ , ■* • vt of partnership the following defin- 

] t i A.! : '■ V . 
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The internship in teacher education is- an integral part of the. profes- 
sional preparation of the teacher candidate, having been preceded by 
successful observation, participation,, and student teaching or equiva- 
lent clinical experiences in a school environment and is planned and 
coordinated by the teacher education institution in cooperation with 
one or more school systems The intern is contracted by and paid by 
- a local school board, assigned a carefully planned teaching load for 
a school year, and enrolled in college courses that parallel his pro- 
fessional experience. The intern is supervised both by a highly com- 
petent teacher who is recognized for his supervisory capacity and is 
assigned released time to devote to the supervision of interns and by 
a college supervisor who makes a series of observations and works 
closely with the school supervisor and the intern (4: xi) . 

As defined here, the internship is the most stylized of the five common— 
forms. Nevertheless, there are many variations of the basic form. One type 
of internship is part of a 4 -year teacher education program. A second is 
the basis for a 3-year program. A third constitutes the bulk of a fifth year 
program. Within any of these types, there are almost as many differences as 
there are programs, for the purposes of this discussion, however, it is 
important to note those elements of the internship as defined here that dif- 
ferentiate it from conventional ofi -campus student teaching. The intern is 
an employee of the school district, he has basic responsibility for the class 
or classes he is assigned, and part of his supervision comes from a skilled 
teacher-supervisor who is given released time for that task. 

"The expenditure of tangible funds and the release of personnel for 
supervision and pivotal points which may cause a more mature teacher education 
partnership" (4: 135) - Collaboration is enhanced because the college must 
provide the interns for the teaching positions held open by the school district 
supervisors mast be jointly selected, and interns must be assigned judiciously. 
Another point at which close, structured cooperation must occur is in the 
supervision. Since both the teacher supervisor and the college supervisor 
are responsible for many of the sane interns they must work together as an 
effective team, each maintaining his own role within the team effort. It is 
clear that with so much invested, neither school nor college can afford to 
abdicate. 

One of the first internship programs to gain widespread prominence was 
part of the MAT program at Harvard Graduate School of Education (19: 38-40). 

The first portion of the internship was undertaken in Harvard -Newton Summer 
School. The following- ■ nccdeniic year the MAT student spent a full semester 
as an intern in another cooperating school. The internship was under the 
direction of a counci 1 of cooperating district superintendents and university 
faculty members. 

Another type of internship developed at Central Michigan University (4: 
174-75). It originally was a 5->ear program in which the teacher education 
student spent one semester of each of hi< last 3 years as an inter.'*. Each 
year his degree oi re \ : k» 1 : . -.'id his amount of pay increased. Revisions 

in the last several ycats i. v* : > ' ; v ar program with two periods of 

in ternship . 



The Elementary Internship Program under the auspices of Michigan State 
University, which "selected Michigan school systems, and affiliated community 
junior colleges" is in many respects similar to the four year program of 
Central Michigan University (11). However, it is unique in that the collab- 
orative structure includes several school districts clustered as a center 
with an area community college as the physical hub. Each internship center 
is a. partnershi p of personnel representing the many participating institu- 
tions. 

An example of another type of internship is- the team internship developed 
cooperatively by the Detroit Public Schools and U'ayn-e State University (21: 7 - 
ib) . This internship could be at either graduate or undergraduate level, but 
all interns have completed student teaching. In this program four interns 
form a team, tv;o to an elementary school classroom. The two classrooms are 
close together so that the "teacher-di vector" and "clinical instructor" may 
work with all members of the team. Each intern is present 80 percent of the 
school week. This means that each one has the classroom alone as veil as 
with h>s partner. The activities of each set of four interns are planned and 
evaluated cooperatively by a team of six people: the four interns, the teacher- 
director and, clinical instructor. Overall direction of the team internship 
rests with the steering committee* of the student teaching center in which it 
is located. 

Teacher Center 

The teaching center is a direct attempt to resolve the problems that 
plague the now conventional off* campus student teaching program. Jt may be 
.’ocated in one building or in several buildings in close proximity. If the 
latter, the buildings may all bo in one school district or in several 
districts. The first characteristic of a teaching center is the clustering 
of student teaching and/or internship stations [ 22 : 53). The number of 
student teachers or interns in a center is usually between twelve and thirty. 

The second characteristic is that a coordinating group consisting of 
personnel from school, college, and occasionally other organizations and 
agencies is the basic structural entity in the teaching center. 

The coordinating council is established to deal with the murky areas 
between that winch is clearly the responsibility of the school and that 
which is the obligation of the college. But it cannot contravene policy 
of cither school or college (20: 82). 

Involvement of the si. to department and professional organizations can 
be very important. The areas between these and school and colleges can be 
murky indeed. 

A third characteristic is that each teaching center is semi -autonomous 
and, although it shares certain characteristics with every other center and 
must operate within the frumewo^ of school and college policy,-tho special 
conditions of its setting and resources make it unique (20: 8*)- The diver- 
sity of 'ipp roaches followed by the various cutters cooperatively sponsored 
by any one school or college may bn truly amazing. M*.rh:d differences nay 
be seen size, administrative structure, poli cy-nah : 1 . n ir.it: on, 

operating procedures, and scope of the program. 



A fourth characteristic of the teaching center is recognition that every 
professional in the center- -no matter from which institution, organization, o 
ageney--is a part of the joint venture. Efforts are made to involve everyone 
as a member of the team. 

in addition tc these four .characteristics the teaching center is a 
valuable vehicle for: 

1. Providing inservice education fo school and college personnel; 

2. Clarifying supervisory roles and responsibilities; 

3. Influencing program development in both school and college; 

5. Maintaining a flexible and responsive clinical experience program in the 
teaching center; and 

6. Encouraging innovation and experimental 5 on . 

Many people confuse teaching centers as described here with conventional 
student teaching centers. While there are many similarities the crucial 
characteristics of partnership are missing in the latter. The likeness in 
labels causes difficulty. 

The V/aync State University Department of Elementary Education was among 
the first to report having joined vdth school systems in developing teacher 
centers. The initial centers got underway in January, 19G3 (19: 28). They 
were soon joined by several others, no two of which were completely alike. 
Some developed in inner-city areas of Detroit. Others were established in 
the outer areas of the city. Still others involved the University with 
suburban schools. One of the latter was partnership of the University with 
five small adjacent school districts. 

Another center was divided into two constellations of schools, me 
inner-city, the other outer-city (22: 67). Student teachers remain *n this 
center for two quarters, having one assignment in one constellation of school 
and the second in the other. The breadth ef experience gained by these 
student teachers was believed to be a significant gain in this approach. 

The building approach to student teaching developed in another cf the 
IVayne Slate Center (22: 248-50). In this approach a building Supervising 
Team operates in each building in the center. Members of the team arc the 
principal, the college supervisor, a represent at ive from the central office 
of the school system, and all those teachers who arc supervising teachers 
at the time of the meeting. The building Supervisory Team determines stu- 
dent teaching policy for the building and also implements -center-wide policy 
within the bulling. In o sense, each building is a center within the center. 

In the building approach student teachers arc assigned to a building 
rather than to a supervising teacher. Assignment within the building 
is determined by ti'n Building Supervisory Team. This Team, under the 
chairmanship of the principal, meets four times each quarter (more 
frequently if needed) to evaluate the professional growth of each stu- 
dent teacher and plan appropriate experiences to promote further growth 
(22: 249) . 

Perhaps the best known of the teaching center program is the one asso- 
ciated with the University of Maryland (9: 544 47). It differs fron the 
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aforementioned Wayne State University centers in a number of ways. One 
feature of the Maryland approach is the coordinator. He is a joint appointee 
of the school and the college, based in the center where his task is to co- 
ordinate the teacher education activities. A center consists of both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Student teachers are not assigned to supervising 
teachers, rather, the}’ arc placed in the center and moved from one experience 
to another as seen? best, for each of them. This has some characteristics of 
the building approach briefly described earlier. Another important aspect of 
the Maryland program is the in service program for developing a staff of 
Associates in Teacher Education. With the involvement of State Department 
of Education personnel and some assistance from the Maryland Multi-State 
Teacher Education Project (M-STHP) , this program has spread across the state 
(17). 



o 
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A different arrangement characterizes the Kanawha County Multi- 
Institutions] Student Teaching Center which won the AACT1: Distinguished 
Achievement Award in 1970 (2). Seven col leges and universities (Concord 
College, Marshall University, Morris Harvey College, West Virginia State 
College, West Virginia University, and Hainpron Institute), the .Kanawha 
County (West Virginia) Schools, and the Wesv Virginia State Department of 
Education have banded together ta provide a coordinated student teaching 
program (15). Two features of this teaching center are readily apparent: 
Colleges have had to willingly give up some of their -traditional autonomy 
as they come together in the center, and the Slate Department is a full 
partner in this collaborative venture. Student teachers assigned to tins 
center become the responsibl ity of the center staff rather than remaining 
under the direct control cf their parent college. The role of the college 
supervisor has been reduced in favor of supervision by supervising teachers 
working in concert with the center coordinator and county supervisory per- 
sonnel. An important part of the center program is the inservice growth of 
teachers as supervising teachers, this is tied to requirements for licensure 
as a Teacher Education Associate as set forth by the West Virginia hoard 
of Education. This teaching center is an outgrowth of the West Virginia M- 
STEP project. 

The last of the teaching centers approaches to be presented is the 
Cooperative Ib’ban Teacher Education program which received Special Recog- 
nition by AACTE in 1970 (2). This partners]! ; p project, concerns itself 
with preparing teachers for i;inc*r*ciiy schools. The first CUTE center was 
in Kansas City. The project has since expanded to Oklahoma City and Wichita. 
Several colleges, one or moi e school systems located in relatively large 
cities, the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, and in two cases, 
area councils on higher education me included in each center. An Urban 
Teacher Education Committee directs the CUTE program within each center. 

The Committee is composed of one representative from each participating 
school system and college plus one from McPEL and one from the area council 
on higher education. The center is supported by grants from various sources, 
tuition rebates from the participating colleges, and donations of staff lime, 
office and similar facilit :s, and other services from the participating 
schools. Each center is staffed by a director and faculty members approved 
by the part icipat ing* col legos and MdlEI,. 

Student teachers are turned over to CUTE fer one semester during which 
time they are oriented to educational problems in inner-city areas; made 
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familiar with children anil life in inner-city sections; provided seminar 
experiences in studying sociological* psychological * and educational problems 
encountered in their clinical experiences; and engaged in student teaching 
under supervision of center faculty and • experienced inner-city teachers (8: 
21-2?). bach student teacher enrolls in his hone institution and receives 
a semester of academic credit for-his work in the CUTE program. Many com- 
munity agencies participate in providing a rich component of clinical experi- 
ences . 

La b o ra 1 o ry Center 

The laboratory center may in practice go by any one of several labels. 

It may be called an affiliated school, a research and development center, a 
demonstration center, an associated school, cr a center for innovation and 
experimental i on . By whatever name, the concept is one of a center for 
exper I: an t a) teaching and research, for innovation in selected facets of 
education, and for the education of teachers. In its demonstrati on dimension 
it is often designed to be 'hi beacon of professional enl ightcniiieiit" (19: 34). 

A laboratory center results from the partnership of a college and one or more 
schools. Occasionally other agencies and organizations arc part of the col- 
laborative structure. A steering committee composed of representatives of 
all participating institutions, organizations , and agencies directs the 
operation of the center. It must sec that roles and responsibilities are 
clear, establish criteria for choosing projects, decide upon project priorities, 
and handle policy matters. n . . . [UJndcrgi rding the entire affiliated school 
[laboratory center] process is a prevailing attitude of cooperating colleagues 
endeavoring, in a joint -professional venture, to contribute possible- answers 
to uultr /lc questions’ that are inherent in the perpetual quest for ever im- 
proved school expediences for children and teachers" (20: 8G) • Several 
projects may be undertaken simultaneously within a center or it nay be decided 
to focus entirely upon one project. 

In some laboratory centers the steering committees (by whatever name) 
may 'meet only infrequently once structure is established, policy set, and 
projects underway. The close cooperative relationship of school and college 
personnel working together on a project may reduce the need for the steering 
c one:: i t 1 c c to nee i f re quen 1 1 v . 

An example of the laboratory center concept in action nay be found in 
the Campus School Program for Research and Development in the City of New York 
(22: 7y-S0). In tins program an elementary school affiliates with a college 
to become a laboratory center. The pooling of resources to achieve the 
purposes of the center gives it strength. 

Some of the federally supported Research and Development Centers also 
fit the model of a laboratory center. 

RcjUoiial Counci 1 

The regional council is a coordinating agency for teacher education 
activities of one or more colleges walking together with school districts 
over a fairly large geograph' cal area, ihe council is the policy-making 
body for the cooperative aspects of the teacher education program that fall 
between the school and the college. Since it deals with policy for a large 
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area and many institutions, there is in most cases, rather wide latitude for 
the development of teaching centers, laboratory centers, and other variations 
in program and procedures at the local level. 

Probably the most sophisticated regional council plan nov; in effect is 
the Central Minnesota Teacher education Council (6). Tt is a non-profit, 
tax-exempt corporation that is fully sanctioned by the state college board. 
Currently St. Cloud State College and 35 school districts belong. The 
Council lias 43 members: One (cither the superintendent or his representative) 

from each of the school districts, five from the college, and three supervising 
teachers. An elected board of directors (three supervising teachers, three 
administrators, and throve college faculty members) serve as the executive com- 
mit tee for the Council. The fact that O'J'iTC is a corporation makes it unique 
as a school -col logo partnership. 

Another unique feature is that CM TEC is completely self-supporting. 

The student teacher pays a tuition fee of $68.00 for a quarter of full- 
time student teaching. Of this amount, the college pays $64.00 to the 
student teaching center. The centers allocate $30.00 as a stipend for 
the supervising teacher, $14.00 for operating expenses for the... 

Council and the executive committee, and $20.00 for professional im- 
provement experiences within the centers (22: 52). 

Several special practicum experience programs have developed under the 
auspices of GITHC. 

Part ner ship at Lite St at c_ Level * 

The basic feature of this form of. partnership is the deep involvement 
of the state department of education. Some of the collaborative ventures at 
tins level seen* far removed from the everyday business of preparing teachers; 
the classroom piact it icnicrs in both school and college are usually not very 
close to the action in those programs. Other partnerships deeply involve 
large /lumbers of classroom teachers and college professors. Some of the 
cooperative programs are continuing ones; other> are relatively short-term 
projects. And just to make the picture even more muddled, some partnerships 
at tins level have two or more of these elements within them. 

An example of the continuing partnership at the state level is the 
Georgia Teacher Education Council, "Die recognised, body for developing poli- 
cies governing the standards for programs for teachers within the state" (22: 
11). Each college approved for teacher education is- represented on the 
Council, as are schools through representatives selected by departments of 
the state education association. These are joined by representatives of 
the state department of education. The Council engages in the study of 
teacher education problems in Georgia and approves programs for resolving 
then. The student teaching program of the state results from Council action. 

A: - y. ■■■ ’ I of state level partnership if the large scale project 
supported by outside funds. The project is not always continued when the 
funding period ends. The Oregon Program was a funded project involving the 
state department of education, eight colleges, and twenty-three school 
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districts (23: 444-5 J J . It focused or improving the competencies of those 
who supervised student teachers through a program of conferences, clinics, 
seminars, and workshops. Another facet of the program was the reorganization 
of supervisory service.; in two college programs through a move to clinical 
professorships. Clinical professors in these programs are jointly selected 
and supported by and responsible to the school and college. They are based 
in the schools ami charged with directing the student teaching program in 
that school setting. 

A quite different state level collaborative venture is underway in 
Washington whore certification standards arc being drastically revised and 
put on a performance criteria base (1: 133-33). Colleges, professional 
associations, and school organizations with assistance from the stale depart- 
ment arc v:ork>ng together to build new relationships and develop acceptable 
performance criteria. At least two features make this program unique: the 

move to performance criteria instead of retaining conventional standards 
based Oil course credits and experience and on the very important place of 
the professional association in the partnership. 

CUKKEXT SJVfJUS OF SCKOOh-COLhkGb UbLATlOh'SG IPS 

Obtaining a clear picture of the current status of collaborative ventures 
in teacher education is difficult. The rapidly accelerating move toward great cn 
involvement and partnership is not uni form across the nation nor within any 
area of it. Vet, certain, issues and problems may be noted and promising devel- 
o pmen t s identified. 

I ssuo s and Problem s 

There aio many issues rnd problems at hand: 

1. Instead of altered practice and structure many cooperative programs are 
really nothing mere than the result of change terminology. It is in to 
boast of cooperation, collaboration, and partnership. In some instances, 
those who use t he terms have not examined their own definitions of the 
words . 

2. Sonic partnerships become overoj ganir.cd and so do not remain responsive 
to new conditions. The cooperative structure must allow for delegation 
of responsibility, ’’Small groups and individuals need to bo given 
authority, . . to make day by day decisions 11 (22: 22). At the same time, 
not so much authority should be delegated as to destroy the steering 
groups through inactivity and boredom. Achieving the proper mix is often 
difficult . 

3. Some collaborative ventures are endangered by the magic of the word 
cooperation. Partnership cannot solve all of the problems of teacher 
education, and those r;ho fail to recognize this tend to become frustrated 
and embittered (22: 233-34). ivhcn that happens, collaboration usually 
wanes, 

4. Some developing partnerships depend upon t he fact that those who work 

to: ether nc on the sane wave length. Jn some other situation, a key 
; ; - ■ mio,: work through his skill, knowledge, and 

. : l ' m-]- ' wire, however, when the composition 

i-: ' t vs. If o;u of the wave length partners drops 



out or the key person leaves, the partnership may deteriorate. Partner- 
ship by personality is r.ot very stable. The skeletc s of some such 
ventures turn up period I eai ly. 

5. Far too frequently the move toward collaboration is stifled because the 
roles and rosporsi hi lit 5es- of the institution and individual participants 
are not clearly thought through and jointly accepted. 

Many of the cooperative ventures ... are vague about responsibilities 
and who vi 1 1 decide what. A cooperative body not knowing its limita- 
tions as well as its possibilities will die on the vino as have many 
infernal eerwitte*? .Instigate 1 for the improvement of student teaching 
... They disband aft cm 1 the flush of novrness and cogoimility wears 
off because they are not really responsible for anything or to anybody 
and find themselves in a power vacuum (20: )00). 

6. Financial problems put a severe strain on many developing joint ventures. 
Rarely do collaborative ventures reduce costs. Program improvement requires 
additional fluids, not fewer, forking in concert with others consumes more 
time than does preceding alone. Different facilities and materials usually 
arc called for. both cost more. People involved in a partnership will 
often jiaakc sacrifices av the outset to make it work. But this will con- 
tinue only until they decide the personal cost is too high. Then the 
partnership is dcmi! . 

7. Some partnerships become ritualized and deteriorate when the "new 11 has worn 
off and the excitement has dissipated. ’’Unless innovation is sustained, 

a progium becomes moribund and eventually collapses or mist be resurrected 
in a major upheaval. The cooperative arrangements that develop must not 
only allow but encourage innovation without destroying themselves 1 ' (22: 

233) . 

S. Thoie is a shortage of professionals who are experienced in partnership 
and who have the knowledge, the skill, and, most oC all, the vision to 
give wise leadership to emerging or troubled cooperative ventures. Trail 
and error attempts to build and strengthen joint structures often cause 
friction that may jeopardize the partnership. 

P roA i sin g 11 e v c 1 o p i : \ e n t s 

There arc many promising developments: -- - - — 

Increasingly, state departments of education are becoming full participants 
in all forms of pailnoi ship . 

There arc signs that teacher associations and unions arc beginning to bo 
involved; teachers in v now seeing themselves as important participants in 
the preparat ion of* no.’ teachers. 

The evolution of partnership forms has persisted; structures and pioceduies 
continue to become more refined and sophisticated. 

Partnerships are now being seen as valuable means of enhancing the profes- 
sional growth of school and college participants; preservice preparation 
may be the fowl point; it is not t ho only level of professional growth 
served by col laK ration . 

Regional council:’ l re being established in many of the large metropolitan 
centers of the nation. 

With the pub', i cat i of A Cuul; tc Professional Excellence in Clinical 
experiences in Teacher Education (IS) by AST this year, people who have 
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been searching . desperately for guidelines for cooperative control and 
decision making in the clinical dimension of the teacher education program 
nov have thou: available. They will also have the guidelines in the frame- 
work of a forward looking concept of clinical experiences. 

PROVABLE FUTURE ])fffEkO}\ML r \ T TS 

Trying to predj t the future is always hazaidous. There are, however, 
at least four developments in school * col lege partnerships that appear likely. 

The first is the development of greater emphasis on partnerships at the 
state level. The Washington and Maryland programs cited earlier are probably 
illustrative. The state department will be deeply involved in providing 
leadership . 

A secund development is that teacher organisations: will play a major 
role in all forms of partnership and at all levels. In man/ instances, if 
not most, the partnership agreements will he negotiated as teacher contracts 
are nov. 

The teaching center will develop as an almost universal structure in 
whatever school setting the clinical dimension of teacher education is estab- 
lished. The end of the acute teacher shortage and the clustering of teacher 
education students in centers will ensure that not all school districts will 
participate in teaching center partnerships. It may be that laboratory centers 
will be established ii such school districts but v more likely trend is the 
development of combi a: J teaching and laboratory centers. 

The fourth development is vastly increased student participation in the 
dec i s i on -ink i ng st r u v t u c e , esne c i u 1 ly at t he 1 oca 1 3 eve 1 , 

CONCLUSION 

Tii e conventional loose affiliation of schools and colleges for the pre- 
paration of teachers is changing rapidly. The move is to partnership: Reg- 

ularized collaboration in which there is shaved responsibility and accountability 
by prof cs si onal equals. Schools and colleges arc being joined in this new 
relationship by appropriate related organizations and agencies. There are five 
common foims of partnership , each with man y variations. New forms arc expanded 
un Jerst cuidings of partnership are still developing. 
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J. SCUOOI.-COLJ.RGB COQPUPAT I OS IK PfiWiLOi'LVG PROGRAMS 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Hducation, Committee on Studies. 
Cooperative^ SI rnc lures in School College Relationships for Teacher Udn- 
catpon. Report No. 2 from the Subcommittee on School -College Relation- 
ships in Teacher Fducation. Washington , D.C. : the Association, 1965. 

Tins is the second in a series of reports by the AACTF Subccnimi ttec on 
School -Col J ego Relationships. Four models of such ventures arc described 
and include a model of a cooperative resource demonstration center, an 
affiliated school model, a teaching center model, and a student teaching 
council model. 
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delineated ' hiding the use of "clinical professors" and internship pro- 
grams - 



B on n i e , V.’i 1 1 i am A . Coop c r n i i on :f or Belter £ t u d e n t To a eh i n g . Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co,, I960. 

The author characterizes student teaching as a joint responsibility ox" public 
schools and teacher education institutions. He describes typical programs of 
student teaching, some general principles involving the agencies working on 
these, issues yet to be resolved in teaching education, and trays of resolving 
the issues. 



Bradley, R. C. "improving Student Teaching lixpcrienec Contemporary lidu- 
c a lion, 40 : 39 - 47 ; Oe \ obe r 1 PCS . 

The author discloses a cooperative teacher education concept which pic rents 
in detail tie responsibilities of the principal , the cooperating teacher, 
and the* college ruurdin .tor. Finally, the idea is presented that only such 
a cooperative end. aver ij. the task of preparing teachers can meet the needs 
of tomorrow's schools. 



Cartwright, William 1 i . "iVv Teacher in 2005," Teachers College Record , 

60 : 2 95 -3 04 ; J a tu a r- : 1 966 . 

One hundred years hence, partnership- -coeperat i w planning between schools, 
colleges r ii -1 v j n ; ■ e r sit \ c >- f or l e ae lie r ode c a t i o: j - - w j ] 1 be s t and a rd p v a c t i t c . 
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Clothier, Grout, a nd J '.n\ e s S'. . r i c k . Coop erat i on j. A K e y to Ur ban T c ach er_ lxl u - 
cation . Kansas City: Mid-Continent Regional Eciucati onnl Laboratory, 

June" 10b 9. 

El) 032 255. KIRS Price: MF-$0.G5; JIC-$3.29. 

Die Laboratory's Cooperative Urban Teacher Jiducntjon Program (CUT!:) involves 
23 colleges and six school system:', in an attempt to develop a practical plan 
for cooperation in preparing teachers for inner city classrooms. The Lab 
serves mainly as a catalyst in synthesizing and promoting ideas. A five- 
stage plan provides both a structure for the cooperative solution to problems 
and a set of guidelines for interaction. ”niquc items included are evalu- 
ative comments from participating personnel and some guidelines for organizing 
a cooperative program. 

Collins, James 1 ; . ’Mho Teacher Education Center Concept: A Unifying Approach 

t o Tea c h e r 1 klu c a t i on 1 ',du c r. t i ona i 1 e ad e r sl\ I p , 27:544-47; Ma r e h 1970. 

The author discusses the* teacher education center concept as a means of estab- 
lishing a new kind of joint sovereignty for teacher education shared by colleges, 
state department's of education, public schools, and professional organizations. 
The center is explained as a vehicle where personnel focus on the study of 
teaching and learning while becoming more effective teachers and teachers of 
teachers . 



Dcnomark, George W. "Urban Schools: Challenge to the Urban University," 

Rational Elementary Principal, 46:30-54; February 1967. 

The author discusses urban university involvement in all aspects of in ban 
school problems* Included is a proposal for cooperative ventures in the 
development of teacher education programs. 

flam, Stanley, oil. Improving Teacher Education in the United States. Report 
of a Symposium sponsored jointly by Phi Pella Kappa Internal i onal , 
Stanford University, and tit; S' ujk rd University Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, blooriingloti, In.l, ■ Phi Delta K^ppa, 1967. 

The book contain:; the major symposium papeis along with discussions of each. 
The last four chapters by Cogai, Uarnes, Stone, and Davies are particularly’ 
geuiaiie to the topic of school -col lege relationships. 



Emmet, Robert. "School Practi- 
Tiixs FJccet ion Si.ppjc-.u-.it 

The howd of t he [klucr ‘ 1 on Pep m 
a brief proposal, The ni licit 
reference to 'Teaching iiacl'cc 
for a new scheme which would m 



e Reappraised, Towards a Closer Part uersh ip w* 
, 2 6 ? J : 2 6 S ; Au ■ . n c 1 3 9 6 5 . 

Tmcvit of V.iij to lands College, London, presents 
deals with * he schemes which have especial 
" end the use of schools, lie presents a case 
ec:, situate rethinking the whole of the student 



school/lut or/t 



lio i* rt-.'l at iuushi p , 
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Euchs, Grover A. "pitfalls in an Expanding Program," Texas Outlook. 46:22- 



Pit. falls to avoid as cooperative teacher education programs develop arc 
discussed. Adequate comnujii cat i on is found to bo Die key to the college - 
school relationship, it is suggested that college supervisors have a 
free hand in recommend ing student teacher assignments. 

Haubrich, Vcrooii. ’The Culturally different: New Context for Teacher Edu- 

cation," Journal of Teacher Education, 14:163-67; June 1963. 

A volunteer t earlier education program at Hunter College designed to prepare 
teachers for "difficult" schools was i j tinted in January 1960. The planning 
procedures of the public school and college personnel are presented. 

"Lies: and Default in Teacher Education." Occasional Paper Two, 

NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education, M?vch 1968. 

HP 026 336. EDMS Price: Ml- $0.65; HC-$3.29. 

Tiiis eloquent statement indicates the rigidity and beaucratic nature of the 
educational system. In order for productive change to come about the author 
sees close relations between the college and school as necessary. He notes 
that school and college personnel mist meet in a situation context, reeducate 
long term school dilectors, look to vertical contexts for professional de- 
velopment, and diagnose school difficulties as the beginning point of courses 

Heidelbaeh , Ruth, and Margaret Lindsey. Annotated Bibliography on Laboratory 
Expediences and Related Activities i:i the Professional Education of 
lea chore . J u i y j 9 66 - Juno 1967. Kashin g ton, D . C . : A sso c i at i on” of" 

S t ud out Tc- a c ! i 1 n g , 1 90 8 . 

Cue section of this comprehensive bibliography relates closely to the topic 
of School -Col lego Cooperation: School-University Responsibility for the 

Profess ; ' iiu 1 La bora t ory . 



Keppel , Lrancis, and Paul Perry. "School and University: Partners in Pro- 

gress," Pin De lta Lap:: an , 42:174-80; January 1961. 

the Mistcu’ of Arts in Teaching, the Tv.vnt y-Nine College Plan, the Internship 
Plan, a hi the School mvl University Program for Research and Dev olupr.ient arc 
program: elicited by problem! identi f i vu t i on . Alliances between schools and 
scholars, present and future progj au relationships, financial support for 
full-time study by experienced leechois, coordunicd study sequcr.ee>, vole 
definition, better com . uin i cat i on , and per:, Linen t financing for research and 
develop:, cn I arc among investigations at l larvae J. 

Love, K. U- "Toward the 1 r . prove.- lent of Teacher Education," 1|1 incus Schools 



24; March 3962. 
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In the search for ways to improve teacher education, the author postulates 
that an "Educational Deve J opme-nts Croup” might be used by the university, 
among other tilings, for maintain! ng close contact v:ith the public schools. 



Lowe, A)bcrUi. "becoming a Teacher," Childhood Education, 44:239-44. December 
1967. ‘ 

Ihc author discusses Eolu trends in teacher education, one of which is the 
"Role of Public Schools in Tc-aehe'*' Education." In this section the need 
f o r a par l n or s li \ p o f s ehoo 1 s , col lo go s , s t a l e , a ncl f e do ra I ag one i e s i s re it- 
em t cd . 



Miller, Mary ionise, "ilow To Strengthen Student Teaching," Pennsylvania 
School Journal, 117:336-19; January 1969. 

This is the second port of a two-part report which describes the Pennsylvania 
Student Teaching Project retd "Guidelines, Poles and Procedures for Improving 
the field Experience in PernsyJ vania . " The Bureau of Teacher Education plans 
to use tins report as the basis for future program approval in the various 
colleges and universities of Pennsylvania. It is a comui l went, to close 
cooperation between the college or university and the cooperating school. 



Purpel , 1). E. "Student leaching, M Journal of Teacher Education, 18:20-23; 
Spring 1967. 

The purpose of and resources for high-quality student teaching are discussed 
The problems facing most partnerships in current student teaching programs 
and their possible solutions are considered briefly. 



Rivlin, Harry a . "yew Icwhers for New immigrants /•“ Teachers College -Record, 
66:707-18; May 1963. 
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S: ,, U. Vj. "partnership in Tone her Preparation/ 1 NF*A JtAirnal_, 51:61-62; 

y 1962. 

Ti i c au t ho r a 1 1 ci vv t s to a r, s\ ;o v t. h r e o h a s i c ^u e s t i on s : (a ) l lo w d o cs this part - 
worship work? (b) How effective is it? (c) How can it be improved? He 
refers to a study begun in 195$ h> r the Nor ,h Central Association of Cojleges 
and Secondary Schools. While most schools indicate a high degree of satis- 
faction, improvement is deemed necessary. Partnership roles must be fully 
understood and accepted before success can be achieved. 

Sc! ni tier, i Ic r be r t . ’ The l Kmt e v Col l e no brogr a m , 1 1 St rength Through Re app r a i s a 1 . 

Sixteenth Yearbook, V.aslungt on , P.C.: American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Hduca t ion , 1953. 

The author provides the background and framework fo3 k a plan to assist in the 
staffing of schools in "blighted" areas. 

ShapJin, JjJsoa T. , and Arthur C. bowel 1. ,r A Comparison of Internship Pro- 
grams," Journal of Teacher Jiducat j on , IS : ] 7 S - 8 Ji ; June 1964 - 

The autJiors Dace the history of internships through several decades and 
point out the many ways of cooperation between colleges and schools. They 
also make several suggestions to both the tiiiivcrsiti.es and the schools fox* 
making the programs of student teaching and internship stronger and more 
meaningful to the profession. 

Smith, h. Proofs. "Joint Responsibility," NfA Journal, 57:3S-20; May 
196 $. 

in calling for wholehearted colic, .'at ion between the colleges and the 
schools, the author discusses the promise of: (a) realistic but theoretically 

based teacher education of a continuing nature, and (b) means for studying 
ten i'h .1 p g and curr i cu I. a r i imova t i on . 



".Needed: A New Order in Student Teaching That bring:; Joint Respon- 
sibility fox l 1 ; w fesMonel b-.\ etopj.vent Retro 3 t : Wayne State Univer- 

sity, Cc t ober 1 90S . Mi vooy inphcd . 

Fill 025 024. luTKS Price: Mi- 50.65; 29. 

The writer outlin.es a rev: dimension in cooperative efforts: the Cooperative 

Clini *al Tea chi ug Center. This new structure would be supported and developed 
by si'll r i" s of cont 3 j bn t j Jig colleges and school o . It would locus on facili- 
tating teacher pr= pi re t h r , instructional improvement , curriculum development 
and 3 csearch . An outline of the possible center is included. 

Sviithvovt h , Horton. "Needed: A Revolution in To echo Education lcnusybyaiwu 

School J ou ) i)M , 1 1 7 : 6 - 3 *♦ ; Sop t c;. i >e ? • iP6S . 

The write: explores the radical shifts thvt are necessary lor basic change in 
teacher education. Considerable Mien Lion is giv'cii tn school -col lege partner- 
ship:* an! cooperation fo' improve 1 timelier education. 
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"Teacher hduca t ion for the Middle School: A Framework Theory into 

7 : ] 2 3 - 2 S ; June 1968. " 

The author calls for a new teacher education coalition of schools, colleges, 
teacher organ i zati o.ns and agencies to meet the needs of the middle school pro- 
gram. A clinical setting for teacher education plus a new mode of staff 
development could result from exploration of the cooperative plans. 

Wiles, Kimball. "The Teacher Rducat ion We Need/ 1 Theory into Practice , 
6:200-68; December 1067. 

The author reviews the roles of the college in the preparation of teachers 
and delineates compel c-nci os sought, ihu inquiry approach , the professional 
sequence, t ho intern shin, and the partnership between the university and 
public school personnel. 

Woodruff, Asahcl P. Stud cnt_ Teaching Today . AACTU Study Series, No. 5. 
Washington, D.C. : American Association of Colleges for Teacher edu- 

cation, 1960 . 

Current literature mac! practices in student teaching and ways of improving 
t } i c* quality of the p: o g r a ; n s a r e r e v i c w c-d . 



II. SCiiOOh-COLLLGh COOPbkr T10N IN ADM] NIST UK INC PROGRAMS. 



Ai.’criceii Association of Colleges for Tear. he 7* education. "The In tev-Insti tu- 
tjoiiai Program Development Project: A Compendium of Twenty-five Program 

Reports,' 1 Project Report five, Mb: A National Institute for Advanced 
Study in Teaching Jl.lswnU'ant aged Youth. Washington, D.C. : the Asso- 

ciation, December 19tS. 

HD 030 096. F.ORS price: MF-iO.63; HC-$3..29. 

In addition to an overview of the pi eject there arc in this report brief 
descriptions of the 23 intc junivei sit)" end school -uni vers i ty programs . VOi i le 
the their" c is education for disadvantaged youth, the pjoject identifies nay of 
the problems and b.mricr: that arise in iviterinst i tutional effort . 

Bixlcr, Ja:;s f . "S.uivjJjto Teacher rducation Project: SUP. A San 

hiaiici sc.o Si'jte Col i c : e Situs a 1 i t o School District Cooperative Attempt 
To Change Teacher hd cat ion . ,f San Franc i seo : San Francisco St ate 

College, 3967. 

ID 073 638. i:DRS Price: MF-<0.68; HC-$3.29. 

'Inis paper is extracted from an earlier i epo* t cu~ the Slid' piogram and is 
intended as an or-. roll d esc a - pt a of the cooperative effort of San Franc isco 
State College a- d i’c Sno rdiio Schools to osmMi.-b tlio eft campus teacher 
education center. Objectives, administration, curriculum, o ca 1 net ion , com-- 
in* i n 1 e at i or r> , a r J y c o j : t w ; n d i u g :■ e d i :• c r s $ : d . 
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Bosley, Howard E. , c-J . An Experiment. in Change. Vol . 1, Teacher^ Fducat ion 
in Tra nsition, Baltimore: Mifi tT- "Stale Teacher Education Project”' 

Maryland State Department of Education, May 1969, 

ED 033 S83. El.)RS Price: MF-$0.05; I1C-$13 .Kk 

This volume, as well as Volume 11, is an outgrowth of the Milti -State Teacher 
Education Project (M-Sl'ER) , a 3 -ye; -■ program to strengthen the capacity of 
state departments of education in fostering relations of l ocal education 
agencies and teacher education institutions. Part 1 describes the basic 
state programs. 

Emerging holes and Responsibilities. Vol. IJ, Teacher Education in 
Trans i t ion . Ba 1 t i more : Mu 1 t i- St a l e Teacher Educatl on Pro j ect , Maryland 

State Department of Education, July 1969. 

ED 033 8S-1 . DDKS l’rice: MF-$0.65j IIC-$13.16. 

Materials collected in this volume relate to M-STEP (sec Vol . I). Part I 
includes some items on net; directions in cooperation for education agencies 
and Part 11 has several itc-ns on new part nerships in teacher education: the 

teacher education center, systems of planned innovation, and others. 



Clarke, C. M. , ed . Teacher Education and the Publ ic School s . Fortieth 

Yearbook. Vy’ashingUu , b.C. : Association for Student Teaching, 1961. 

Identification and examination of program trends pervade the organization and 
content of the numerous writings. Administrative problems, the partnership 
concept, role perception, the internship construct, team teaching, laboratory 
practices, and off-campus programs a re aw’ong the pivotal ideas bearing upon 
the relationship between schools and teacher education. 

Dunn, Rita 5. ,r l)ii ect or *s Report of School-Uni versify Graduate Teacher 

Training Center for the Disadvantaged, July 1, 1969 to July 21, 1970." 
Brooklyn: hong Island University, Graduate School of Education, June 

1970. Mi ii. co gr ap he d . 

Local collection of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

This is a report of the operation a: id assessment cf a graduate program for 
M ni d-careor” adults developed entirely in an of f - campus setting. Interaction 
of school end college personnel is stressed in this sequence that replaced 
the theoretical background for i; cl hods with field wo? 1. . The no did is now 
available for inters i.cd parties in the form of reports and slides. 

F. ngbre Ison, William t> . r Cu r r i cu 1 a r Re 3 r- v a r. c •; ; n Ve a ch c r 1 ;du c a t i on , ' r St r css 
and Ca' pus Rospcnse: Gun eat Issues in Higher Education. Washington, 

DC.: American Auua' i at ion for Higher lidu cat ion , 19GS. 

ED 029 Odd. Not available from. FDRS 

’/he writer cites exemplars of prof. met h c teacher education experiments thut 
hay . b ■ ■i'V'-d by C" u ’rm >o:< vita field situations. II: notes that 
id iu es school - cull ego coo'crm ] « *;i . 
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Graham, Richard f "The Teacher Corps: One Place To Begin." Bj.il U a lin of 

the : N:-it ionnl jVssoci a t j on of Second a i y School Fri nci yj\ Is, 5 2 : 49-60 ; 

October' Tifes. * ' 

The author reviews the two -year -old program sponsored by universities and 
local school systems across the nation. Presented are the rationale, the 
costs and how singed, iho degree granted, and an analysis of what has 
o c cu r red since t h e j n c ci j t i on of t h e Te ache r Co r p s . 



Kanawha County Schools. "Kanawha County Student Teaching Center: Multi- 

Institutional." Charleston, IV. Ita . : Kanawha Count)' Schools, 1969. 

ED 07*0 626. EDRS Price: MF-$U.G5; UC-$3.29. 

The r. t ltd e n t t e at h i n g cent or dose r i b e c! i s a c o ope ra t i v o p i og ram involving the 
Kanawha County Schools, six colleges, and the state department of education. 
The background of this center, the functions, its composition, zu.d guidelines 
are summarized. Particular innovative practice!? and projections for the 
future are included in the report . 

Kelly, James, Jr. "Hie Four States Project: California, Colorado, Oregon, 

Wisconsin." Special Report. NDhA National Institute for Advanced Study 
in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth. Washington, R.C. : American Association 

of Colleges for Teacher Education, December 190S. 

EI> 027 272 . ERRS Price: ME-$0.6h, l!C-$6.58. 

The document reports a feasibility study of state efforts in determining ways 
for better use of it sources in training touchers of disadvantaged. The Oregon 
and Wisconsin reports in particular a^e related to collaborative efforts of 
school and university personnel in developing patterns for more effective pro- 
grams. 



Multi -Stale Teacher Education Project. Guidelines for Student Teaching: An 

Experiment al Ihudbook . Baltimore: Multi -State Teacher Education Project 

Maryland State Department of Education, 1969. 

ED 079 192. EDKS Price: MF-$0.6S; KC-Jo.29. 

The document reviews a number of facets of cooperative efforts in developing 
student teaching situations. Guidelines arc provided for: interrelationships 

of schools, colleges and state depart wont s ; selection end supervision of 
candidates; development of roles within the cc opernt i voJ \ planned arrangements 
and criteria in selecting personnel. 



Rh liu, Hnrvy N. "I'hv Urban Education Programs at rorGham Unitors i ty ' s School 
of Education." New York: EoVJu;:,- University, School of Education, 

November 1967. 

ED 027 4S3 . ERRS Price: ME-$0.65; IIC-$7.29. 

j he prepnrnt ion programs for school pc: sound to cud. in urb.ui areas is based 
heavily on coouei a I jon betv.v* r* the college, Ih public schod.-. . *!w c* 1 ' "unity, 
am! other university depart . cni s . The pope) provides a J.- 
features, coll a! 'oral i \ e cw peels, and tl.e changes bd.p. 

i nvol Ved . 





Schalock, I], Do) . A 6'y.uU* to a Based, field Ccnitored JSys toms. 

Approach to Jilt .vut n:v Teacher Ldova l ion . Washington, [).C. : ERIC 

C fear i ngh oa so or, To ;:c 1 . c-r 1. duo 3 1 i or* , 1 %9 . 
til) 035 603. HURT Price: Mi- $0.66; P''«$5.29. 

’j he Cornfield Model c‘ too ?vivtJiv;ost Regional iklucat ional Laboratory is iden- 
tified in this paper, h;>\c cer , the author notes that the adopting college and 
school system should b. g.urt nors in selecting t fic competencies anu behaviors 
la be developed. the r ah 1 itself cun he adapted to different programs and 
situations and reprover t s a fTMocvovk lor school -col lege c.ol 1 ab ovation . 



Su i t h y H . B cook s , ai r J ot her s , Coupe ra 1 1 ve St ru ct lire s in Sch oo ). - C ol 3 c ge 
Lei at i onshJ p? fo: Tr: chcr Ldr.cnt ion . Washington, if. C : American 

Association of t f)lo;es for Teacher Education, 1 965 . 

Ill) 0)4 465 . Ha- Pi- : Vr>; Mi— $0.66; MC-S3.29. 

1 he report is devote.* to descriptions of nth ii nisi native structures. of co- 
operative vc u f nr c s estrlj ished in 1964 -65 anal of models fo r coope native 
5 1 rue tores . In eJdit'ou to pointing ojt trends, t lie* writers identify the 
i harac lcr.i si .i cs curd practices of cooper- 1 i vc relationships. ••mcJc.Is of 
c oopci at i vc structures u - • described and i J liisrrat ed for teaching centers, 
ff filiated schools , iv source dennnsl ra t i o:i centers, coopcrat jou in pro- 
icrvjcc and in service education, am! student leaching councils. 

- "Toward Reel Te aching: A 'jean 1 nl ernship "reposal," Journal of 

TeachejpLuhical iou , 19:106; Spring 1966. 

the authors explore Heel; in the develop; Lent of the Detroit LuMjr Srhoals- 
\ ayne St ;■ : r University. He. .ufuiry Tea’* 1 nto jiiship hi let hi eg.vrv \ \>r jv’osp.e- 
vive teachers who Led c\p id cured nb least part of their stmd'uu teach) .g 
program. All phases of the pmgm: i are discussed a>'d the i i g ’ u : i i 0 : 0 . end 
j esponsi hi i I t i c-s for ' h n cooper;. t ing i r.st i 1 ut j 0:1 s v ro r.ot cd . 



— , cds. IVrtnorsin p h jcoelio r Loci cat i oa . Washington , Ij.v.* A :.eri van 
Assoc i at ion of H'l leges for Teacher L dee at i on and As so: i I i on fern 
Student. K':\!ih:| , )p‘b. 

The cd ; t o j s ofi er : u . . c: l of the 1 966 AST Svau.v r V.‘w>r*v.>hop- ,‘a gos • i-n c-c. 
■'School - Col J ege i'ar ^ 1 - ' .d • - ; >r in Tc-achei - Ida rei j «o , M relate.? i:u> n<i not 
given at the vorrsL »; , raid followup of progiaus eu l vcaUa'e- 1 ; scivf- 
colJcg.e work. Tonics <. epl-orcd aie; trends in col 1 abm a ( sou , a;;.;'.; . - of 
p;n lucr^hi p.' , issues . u ! prohlcaas J it ea»l laboj ni i,>n , 1 egwi 1 rto* y dov. lop: cuts 
in col 1 ui>orc' t inn , fv.- aT ; Ion? for paj l.ici'shi ys . and wHous i un'?v ot ie is 

that Jmvc an ij-pect c.; »h:s» uila; i’O's. IT sci j j *1 h i’i> of ct- ’po r ■ l i \s 

arrangements 're i nc * , T : d . 

Smith, 1 > . : i t h. , as.- 1..J .i . t i»; n 3 j . ’'Addaisi 1 \ iv> !• . ■ . t i ensh i ps 

loelv.’.nni 'ic r :.e..c.tio:: 1 r: ; * : 11 1 i ■ and C *og : ..t : t. ; , ! 0 . : i c Sc he* ’ 1 . ” 
Tcacliei' Ldncul \ ‘ ' the Vuh) ic Sc'.a' 1 ' 1 s . I ai'l *• "ill Vc-ih'.'.. 1 . hushing* 

ton, b.(..: Assi.- * i c L » f >i M.iiri: 'n clung. lih'O . 

P)'Ogiu;iS 3 el lecL m.o. u'J ioini f\ .n:- : b 1 M L y bet;.\ cu ^.h.ei, : - crJ 

teacher e due: t i or. i u ■ H r : ' oa s • Coo.l h...iaa i c 1 a t* on: h j ps , ei'n', rwi'd 
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responsibi 1 i ty and joint acceptance of procedures arc sought. Anticipated 
trends include cooperative study of laboratory procedures, preparation of 
supervising teachers, cooperative use of personnel, and innovative financial 
provisions. 

School University Teacher Education Center Staff. "School University Teacher 
Education Center," National hie me; it ar y Princ i pa 1 , 46:61-13; February 
196?. 

Outlines arc the organization, development and function of a truly cooperative 
venture in teacher education. Descriptions of university and public school 
objectives are described along with prel inimary results of the program, 

Talmage, Harriet, and George Monroe. "The Teacher As a Teacher Educator, " 
Educational Leadorshij), 27:609-13; March 1970. 

The authors explain how the Cooperative Program in Urban Education (CPUTE 
at University of Illinois, Chicago Circle develops a plan that maximizes 
input from college, schools, and community. The allied theme of a self- 
regcnci'iive system in teacher education program is explored. 

Thomas, Jaimes, and Joseph Flaherty. "Pilot Center for Student Teaching; 
Questions and Answers." Charleston: M-STEP, IVcst Virginia State 

Department of Education, March 1969. 

This report contains questions and answers regarding the establishment, 
operation and impact of the Mu] ti -Institution Pilot Center for Student 
Teaching. Included are notations on the organization, the funding, and 
the operation of cooperation teacher education centers. Also comments 
arc made on roles, assessments , and new responsibilities in this West 
Virginia program. 



U.S. Office of Education. "Creative Developments in the Training of Edu- 
cational Personnel." Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, Education 

and Kclfiiie, Office of Education, Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment, 1969. 

ED 035 911 > ED US Price: ME- $0.65; HC-$5.29. 

Tnis collection of program descriptions is intended as a reference source^ on 
a variety of alternative approaches to the training of various educational 
personnel. Projects on basic studies, specialized training programs , end 
specific training in technique are described. Collaborating agencies, fund- 
ing, and technical aspects are portrayed. 



Ward, William T. , and Joy Hills Gubrer. "Developing the Teaching Internship 
Concept in Oregon," Journal of Teacher Education, 15:252-61; September 
196 I . 

Die teaching internship concept in Ore go;', provides opportunity for the hind 
of clinical expvriencc which is plumed cooperative]}’ i n terms of a respon- 
sibility, sharing agreement between uie public schools and the teacher- 
preparing ins; j tut ions. Ihe teaching internship i- locked upon as a form 
of clinical experience winch holds promise o' being mare effective than 
oilier pvoeed ires in developing the high-level skills inquired of teachers. 
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Westfall, Byron L. "Student Teaching Programs in Certain School Systems of 

the North Central Association Area/' Nort h Ce ntra l Assoc iat io n Quarter ly, 
37:237- 4 5 ; W j n t er 1 yd 3 . 

The writer presents information on the many ways in which off-campus centers 
are used. Among the promising practices noted arc cooperative efforts in the 
selection of cooperating teachers and in the provision of mutually beneficial 
servj ces . 



Wulk, Jerry E., and Ralph M- Miller. "A New Approach at U.C.L.A.: Secondary 

Teaching Int ernsbips,* 1 Journal of Teacher FiJiicat iori^ f 16:300-02; September 
1965, 

Described is a new preservice summer program conducted at the University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA) for secondary teachers. The article presents 
some useful departures from the conventional training program that require 
considerable cooperation with participating public schools. 



IJi. SCHOOL- COL LEGE COOPERATION IN SERVICING PROGRAMS: SUPERVISING, 

ANALYZING AND ASSESSING 



Amcrshck, Kathleen, and Chandler Barbour. Innovative Idcas^in^ Student 
Peaching, hashing! or. , O.C.: National Education Association, 

National Commas ion Oil Tcach.ev Education and Professional Standards 
(in coopeiation with Maryland State Department, of Education), 

October 1968. 

r;i) 025 4S$ . EDRS Price: MF : -$0.65; HC-$3.29. 

Twenty- eight student teaching programs are identified and summarized by the 
writers as possessing innovative attributes, i he cooperative school -college 
feature is identified in a lumber of the program*. 

Boyer, Ernest E., and others. "The Santa Barbara Coordinated Education Pro- 
ject , 1 1 Ed uv at i on D 1 ges t , 31:4-7; Oct obe r 1 965 . 

A joint venture supported by a lord Fouiid.it ion gium is described. It involves 
the University of California, 27 school districts, and educational units in 
Santa Barbara County working to improve cooperative educational programs. The 
objective is to establish one unified professional community to utilize col- 
lective educational resources in one best Coast region. This "con ter" is 
studying tlu* work of ten separate projects classified under three major head- 
ings: curriculum continuity, teacher education, jukI j nst root i •au 1 organiza- 

tion, 



Brown, KUIk 1 ,., and dh?r*-. "Los Angeles City School s- ■ Partner in Teacher 
Ediicat ion Journal of Tearhc r jurcat 1 on , 12:60-65; lurch Idol. 

Icn pha.se> of cooj ;? » i on La l ween tba Lu> Ang'-k: City Schools and univer- 
sities and colleges are cited. Io;;g-r nge i ccudu; cat goals and cooperative 
effoj t peivente program descriptions >nd e\ali.: tions. 
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Chri . stcnbury , E. S. "Adjust; »ent Requirements of an Off-Campus Student 
Teaching Program in a State University." Teacher Ed ucati on and the 
Public Schools. Fortieth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Association 

for Student Teaching, 1961. 

The transition from o conventional program to a quarterly off-campus centers 
program at t Ho University of Tennessee involves strategies of adjustment. 
Personnel selection, medical service and provisions, housing arrangements, 
credit allocations, and the preparation of cooperating teachers are among 
the topics treated. 



Collins, James F . "Identifying New and Eniergining Patterns of School -Univer- 
sity Partnerships in Teacher Education and Their Implications for 
Research." Paper presented at Ancrrcan Educational Research Association 
annual meeting, March 1970, Minneapolis. 

ED 042 692. EDR C * Price: MF-$0.G5; IJCV$3.29. 

The author discusses pen; types of cooperative programs that promote more 
potent teacher education programs when differences are resolved between the 
school and the college. Brief descriptions of new program, including 
teacher education centers and implications for research in school -col 1 ego 
ventures conclude the paper. 

Crockett, Walter, and others. "Report on TIT Site Visits Conducted in Nov- 
ember and December 1969." Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, Office of Education [n.d.]. Mimeographed. 

ED 045 597. Not available from EDP.S. 

This is a modern assessment of the TIT projects designed to bring schools of 
education together with liberal arts personnel, public school personnel , and 
cor.inuni.ty representatives in designing new systems for training educational 
personnel. The authors note they found broadened at titudes' toward the edu- 
cational process and a change toward increased interaction with individuals 
from other sectors. The significant defect noted is the problem of estab- 
lishing parity. 



Dari anil, D. U. "Needed' New Mxlcls for Learning To Teach," Journal of 
Teacher Education, IS:*; Spring 1967. 

The need for expermunat ion and research in various types of cooperative 
teacher education programs is stressed. 



Dcvaney, Kathleen. "U . C. and the Public Schools.' 1 Berkeley: University 

of California, Office of University Relations, 1967. 

ED 024 701 . EDES Price: ME- JO. 65; )!C-$5.:9. 

The booklet contains brief descriptions of educational experiments being 
conducted by research.,;- c:; various U. IV carpus :s and r.eajbv schools. The 
it of. is of coll ego- sch k'j cooperation, IsbnuVou/ schools, and educational 
innovation relate to the topic of coone* at i vc teuVici cducatien. 
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Dodl, Norman R. A Guid‘d io a Model for tj ie Preparat ion of Element cu-^School 
T each ers [TloViJIf State UhiYers ily]". Uashiiigton , b.CT: ERIC ClTaFjluf-' 

house cm Teacher Education, 1969, 

ED 055 601, EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 

While the Florida State Model deals primarily with individualized programs 
for students of teaching, intracollcgc collaboration, program modifi cat ion 
as a result of monitored progress, and differentiated staffing t lie re is an 
important element of univeisity and school system cooperat ion indicated. 

The "portal school 11 is conceived as a meeting ground for the school and the 
university to assess their progrants in light of the progress that neophytes 
are making. 



Ettcn, J F. "Expanding the -School Flan for Teacher Education Facilities," 
he • tion, SB :23S -40; Fall 196$. 

'Inis article contains a brief exploration of the rationale behind the expan- 
sion of the public school plant to handle wore adequately the teacher edu- 
cation program in a "real" setting. 

Homing. Hi 3 toil 1\ "Progress Throug* ... ive Action," Journal of Teacher 
Education, 12:101-03; March 19 

Fiducation beyond t Tie college campus is explored in relation to inservice 
training, research, evaluation of existing programs, extension courses, 
summer sessions, workshops, and conferences. The college-school cooperative 
council at a regional level is described ns a promising proposal with impli- 
cations for finance and program improvement. 

Norbovig, Marcella, and others. "Exploring the Future: 'If l Had My Way*: 

A Symposium," Journal of Teacher Education, 13:437-41; December 1962. 

A college professor, an cle.nentnvy school principal, and two elementary 
school teachers offer suggestions from, three points of view for improving 
cooperative teacher education programs. This symposium was originally 
presented in 3961 as part of a mooting of representat i vos of Northern 111 i no i 
University and its cooperating schools. 

Salsbury, Robert I-., Jim "A Study of the Feasibility of t ho Washington 
State Uni versi ly* Eel lev.io Public Schools Career Teacher Project," 
Unpublished Doctor’s dessert; t ion , Washington State University, 1969. 

ED 010 15$. FURS Price: MF-$0.6S; UC-$9\s7. 

The author picsonts nil assessment of the pilot project at Bellevue that was 
aimed at dotci mi ning the feasibility of a new model for program d ovcl opmrnt s 
in teacher pi o; v:i-;» t ion and certification. The dimension of joint planning 
between university and. school officials is basic in most of the ten oJ.Ci. cuts 
of the pro j cc r . 
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Stinnett:, T. M. "Cooperative TiiPS Conferences in Retrospect," Phi Delta 
Kappan , 42 : 63 -66 ; November 1 960 . 

Conferences begin with criticism of monolitliic character and control of 
teacher education and end by being appalled at diversity and demanding 
uniformity. Drastic diminution of snob appeal of upper grade and college 
people to elementary and lower grades is discussed. There is a critical 
examination of subject or content offerings in teacher education. 



Schroedcr, Raymond >3. "A Laboratory Approach to Teacher Education/ 1 Educ ation , 
81:476-77; April 1961. 

A laboratory approach to teacher education , instituted at the University of 
South Da hot a, features cooperative use of materials. College personnel 
provide leadership and methods courses. 

ttronshi, Stanley P. , and Richard Newton. "Improving Teacher Education: A 

Triple 1 Approach," Social Education, 34:311-15; March 1970. 

The authors discuss the new agency, the "School Clinic," established at 
Michigan State IJni versity 1 s ITT Project that allows scholars, school per- 
sonnel, and community representatives to pool their efforts in creating 
new programs for the training of ail parties involved in teacher training. 



Veshiva University, Fcrkcruf Graduate School of Humanities and Social 

Sciences. "Grant Proposal for Continuation of Federal Support of 
Selected Components of the Project Beacon Training Program, 

September Hi&S-Augusl 1969." New York: the School, 196S. 

LI) 02 S 471 . LOUS Price: Mr- $0.65 ; J!C-$3.29. 

This is a proposal for a 'cont intuit ion of support for the sixth year of Project. 
Beacon, an experimental demonstration program designed to develop new approaches 
in urban teacher education. The program involves cooperation of the univeivity 
with stale, city schools, and community agencies. In addition to field exper- 
iences there is emphasis on sensitivity training and behavioral objectives. 

Use of clinical professors and community consultants are unique features of 
the program. 



IV. FEATURES IsTUIlN SCHOOL -COLLEGE RELATIONSHIPS THAT C0NTU1 BUTE TO 

cooperative endeavors 



A . Team Arran gemen t s 

Concordia Teachers College. "A Program of Orientation :i a J Inservice Education 
of Cooperating Teachers. *' River Forest, 111.: the College, 1969. 

The document describes a coopri a; i ve pram.. m de^igiud to strengthen relations 
be tv.veii the colKgc and the cff-cn-p ' : \ :s . n .' y ' r ! i c • 1 * 

interest are lino ideas of college . , \ . h- i : t. . 

center." and ilu- leave of rnsesicc pi v v 1 p. r.-on'i^l te 

I -in the college for periods of t ; 
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Fall, Charles, and John Wilson. "Ihc Maryvalc Project: Using Clinical Teams 

To Improve Teacher Education." Buffalo: State University of New York 

at Buffalo, School of Education [n.d.]. 

ED G2S 142. FURS trice: MF-$0.6S; HC-$:%.29. 

The authors report an intensive 1-yeav graduate program for teacher certifi- 
cation that is developed cooperatively l>y the school district and the university 
and serviced by a "clinical team." Hie team of a college coordinator, a public 
school coordinator, n university instructor assistant, and others when their 
competencies are needed, direct the learning activities. The routine and the 
background for the project is given. 



Jenkins, 0. "foam teaching and the Intern , u Ohio Schools, 44:17; January 
1966. 

The team teaching approach is being used not only to strengthen the instruc- 
tional program of students, but also to enrich the internship experiences of 
the system's student teach'. is. Some of the advantages of the program are: 

(a) Planning is comprehensi ve . (b) Enthusiast! of the team teachers is conta- 

gious. (c) The use of media is more effective in a team. (d) Growth comes 
through exposure to the many ideas of the. tea*. (e) Interns criticize one 
another, (f) There is cooperative administration, evaluation, scheduling, 
and research. 



ban gu i a , M:\ r 1 i n , 1 .or ren Stull, and J a m o s Ke rhe r . ’ ’Te a mi n g : I nn ov a t i on in 
Teacher Education," Eckjcat k>;k; 1 J /.yidership, 26:806*10; May 1969. 

The au t h or s discus: t h e d c v c 1 opm en 1 and i :,:p 1 omen t a l i on o f t he fl r dd 1 c HI emcn t a ry 
Teaching Team (METT) program which is n cooperative arrangement between 0!i i o 
State University and Columbus schools for increasing expertise of beginning 
and jnserc.i ce teachers, The keynote is teamwork for the university and school 
personnel working as a clinical teacher education team in assuming respon- 
sibility for directing on -campus ard off-campus experiences. 

Lindsey, Margaret. "ioach'ug loam: Student Teacher and Supervising Teacher," 

Teachers College Journal. £8:41 15; November i960. 

It might be said tirai a team, the student teacher, and the supervising teacher 
is made up of individuals who, having joined together because they peicoive 
common and valued goals, supple; .sent and complement each other as they work 
cooperatively toward their mutually agreed upon goals. 

Mi Ionovich, Anthony, "V.'autcd: More Coed Supeivi sing Teachers," ElermenU'py 

School^ Journa 1 , 67 : ? ? -2? ; 0: t oL :r I960. 

1 h e au t ho r list s i ;h at he be : i e vc s t o be s or: e of l !i e pa j o r cr i t ■ c i ? m s of 
supervising U.wEcjs, suggests c:Heria for the selection of competent sup-er- 
vising teachers, an.l makes some r :cr rend:. 1 ions . IF: stresses and develops 
the team appjoec! for i .p r.u i r.g tl.c work of uiv supc. vising teacher. 
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Pennsylvania Advancement School. 1 ’ l>i c Pennsylvania Advancement School: A 

Brief Descr ipt ion of Staff Development and Teacher Education Programs." 
Philadelphia: the School, April 1969. 

ED 053 901. liORS Price: ME- $0.65 ; liC-$3.?9. 

The school program is to stimulate positive change in the education community. 
This organisation made up of SI professionals has Become a demonstration 
center, a policy in formal ion center, a consulting agency, and a base for co- 
operation with several universities in training interns and other under-, 
graduates . 



William March Bice University. "Cooperative Program for the Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers." Houston: the University [n.d.]. Mimeo- 

graphed . 

Local collection of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

The program developers record how the apprenticeship and internship plans 
at the university provide fen university faculty, public school faculty and 
administrators, and teacher candidates to be involved in planning each 
candidate's program.- Significant responsibilities of the program that are 
shared Kith schools arc: recommendation for early parts of Lhe progiam, 

help in selection and assignment of internship experiences, guides for 
internship, and ■ recow uemLu ? on for certification, 

Vodick, Edward. M. "An Exercise in Teamwork," Texas Outlook, 46:25; March 
1962, 

Emphasis is toward the use of cooperative planning and teaching by the 
supervising teacher and student tcncJicr. This team approach enhances the 
observation and study of child behavior. It also provides move effective • 
and. be Iter i rul ; v i duo 1 j r. cd i n si ruct j on . 



B, Internship 

Association for Student Tex Ling. Internships in Teacher Education. Forty- 
seven ih Yearbook. Wishing! on , D.'C. : the Association, 396S. 

Tile volume 1ms a comyrohcnsi\ e treat: gu l of the iiHerVohip concept in teacher 
education The 31 chapters in Part 1 deal with the structure and sti'nlcgies 
of internships. Pari 11 imports the results of a survey on internships and 
summaries of 13 represent;- ? .ivt programs. An extensive annotated bibliography- 
on internships in teacher education is appended. 

Buodish, ilyuan M. ’ViPCii: A Nov; Approach to Teacher Training," Social 

Studies, 55 ; .) m:a ry 196*1 . 

’lhe Intern ’u a eh i ng. for Eoiu-x Graduates (ITPCG) is described. Inis 

is a T :p 1 c Univeisi!/ to... Lei education program which prepares college 
graduates for U-aeJu:*:, in sc- w.d.ij - y schools. 
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Boycin, Norman J , "The Intern Term a Vehicle for Teacher Education," 

Journal of Teacher Education, 16:17-24; March 1965. 

Suggestions arc made for upgrading the internship as a feature of teacher 
education together with better utilization of the staff. The preinternship 
summer would focus on the "critical" tripartite relationship of the univer- 
sity faculty, the student, and the field center. A post internship summer 
workshop would provide more insights into the relationships and functions 
of the intern team, 



Dean, Lei and. "Elementary Tntevn Program: Another hay of Learning To 

Teach.' 1 final Report to the Tore* Foundation. Fast Lansing: Michigan 

State Uni vers it}' [n.d.]. 

Local collection of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

The author summarizes a 7-year program of the College of Education at 
Michigan State University with an experimental internship program for ele- 
mentary education majors. It is suggested that the- EH’ provides a valuable 
1 * n k be t we \ i pu M i c schools a n.d the un i v or s i t y c r eating a unique opp o r t u n i t y 
for communi cal ion among educators at all levels. Program characteristics , 
special features, evaluation, and recommendations are included in summary 
form . 



Dyer, Prudence, "Teacher Internship Programs in NCA Institutions ?sortJi 
Central^ Assoc j at j on ^nnUr Nv, 43:229-35; Fall 1968. 

The findings of a study of cooporaliw internship programs between NCA 
universities and school systems are presented. Conclusions, based on data 
and question:; posed about perceived problems, arc that internship programs 
will increase in number and that the Commission on Secondary Schools should 
develop guidelines for the v miens aspects of this student teaching plan, 

Fi t ?pnt rick , William J. "battle over Student Teaching," School and Society; 
88:50-51; January 3960. 

The author raises questions about student teaching in the areas of certifi- 
cation, finance, and standards. Me urges the profession to lcgulate its 
internship ]irogr;f>-. and establish unifo/w standards. 

Fov.’lLes, John Guy, and lhan W. OMh icn. "The Teacher liUornship- -University 
of Wisconsin High School Journal , 47:132-37; December 1953. 

Ihe background and opera* ion of the internship program at the University of 
Wisconsin aie deser j Iv d in Tclation to t):e Wisconsin Improvement Program. 

A statewide pari iiership between the state d i*pai t went of public instruction, 
state and prhnic colleges, the school of education at trie university, and 
local systems exists to implement tins p]ugrn:i, 

Gardner, ii- rr i s u , mu' V.ivvn, A, lionry. 'dummyniug. if fee live Inter- ' ' 
in Twidif ■ 1 does •. i"U /’ J-»o»nal of 'le'mh.r Education, 19:1~7 • - 





A case is made for the development of a unifying theory of internship. In 
citing the issues concerns attendant to this, the authors Discuss the 
promises and probl ovs of field experiences along with the various elements 
that arc associated v. ith internship pragmas. 

I 

Haber, unu, Martin. "ihc 'leaching, Behavior of Successful Interns, " Journal 

16:215-20 ; June 1965. ~ 

Behaviors of successful interns and implications for teacher education pro- 
grams are observed. 



Henry, Marvin A, "The Intern Idea in Teacher Preparation/' Contemporary 
Educ a t ion , 40:35-58: October 1963 

Only 1 percent of current student teachers arc in internship programs 
according to Marvin A. Henry; yet, he says, this concept of teacher edu- 
cation is the first attci/pt to improve teacher preparation since the 
inception of student teaching. He builds a rationale for the internship 
idea, gives its objectives, describes it, and predicts its future direction. 

Keegan, Frank I.. T, An International (Mexican) Version of the Academic Admin- 
istrative Internship Program." Educational Record, 49:332-38; Summer 
196S . 

A program v.iiich attempts to provide better university leadership in Latin 
American is described. The first year of the Mexican Academic Administration 
Internship Program [AM P) has been completed, Mexican interns audited 
pertinent courses at the University of California's Berkeley campus and 
v i s ] t ed other universities, junior colleges, high schools, and technical 
instil ul ions . 



Moss, R. il. "Redefining the Internship/ 1 Journal of Teacher Education, 
18:599-40 2; Winter' ] 146? . ~ 

The various stren,.t ; m of the intern progir.iu as it has been implemented at 
Co 1 or a J o S Xu X o C o i J o s . > • a v c exp 1 o r cd . In so d o i n g , Mo s s traces the c oo j )0 r a t A vc 
effort bcti-.oon tlK Creole; School District and the College ;:hich led to the 
evaluation of the program: 



Payne, Chester J, ’AStudo.s^ Teachers Learn All Phases of Education," Wisconsin 
Journa 1 of Educ a i ion , 96:21; Sept crr.be r 1963 . 

A public school admi :;i t ratcu describes his involvement v:ith the University 
of Wisconsin in a stud on-, uacliing program designed for superior student 
teachers. 



Perlmruj, Ruth. "I’u 
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Sh a ,v v i, r , David . ' r P r o ix s s i 01 1 a 1 He! uc a 1 i cm or App r e n t i c e sh i p , T ' R ecor d , 70:127- 
3 1 ; No vcMibo r 1 96 S , 

Stress is placed en the value of a functional internship program carried on 
in cooperation between the university and the school system. Shawvcr thinks 
tha‘ students must Le educated broadly in educational philosophy and aims, 
in a sound psycho log k 1 background, ard in specific teaching skills. He 
states that the professions], cooperative internship program cannot be 
equated and should not be equaled with the apprenticeship concept that Dewey 
cautioned against. 

Sleeper, William R. ,r fhe Internship. 11 Tc a c h e r Edu c at ion and the Publ ic 

Schools. Fortieth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.; Association for Student 
Teaching, 1961. 

A listing cf characteristics of internships identifies the alternation of 
theory and practice, This basis, purposes, and characteristics of the 
Central lichigan project arc summarized. 



Turner, George C. "The Intern-Master's Degree Program: A New Approa eh for 

Both Teachers and Students, ,T Science^ Tear her , 35:57-88; November 1968. 

cooperative program cf teacher education is developed at California State 
College at Fullerton in conjunction with nearby large school districts to 
meet the* needs of stuJ:v.ts wic' must take a fifth year to meet state require- 
ments, but arc financially unable to do so. The program has been in. operation 
for two seiitcsleis an l is in the process of been evaluated .port whi 

White, Kenneth H. A Plan for Student Interns in Teaching Positions , ,f American 
School l>;.>ar^ : Jour:i : 'j , 346:9-10; April 1963. 

The cooperative effort of Central Michigan University and surrounding school 
districts is described. The benefits derived as a result of tins venture are 
discussed , 



While law, John B. ’’icuchcr Preparation; Five Targets for die Next Ten Years,” 
School IA fe, -h* : I ■ • J A ; January 196 1 . 

The variety of fifth -veto programs of teacher education since World War JJ is 

used as the basis for j vv ..molding five practical goals which should be central 

to ou?’ efforts to j:. • :\»vc the preparation of el cmnnt ary and secondary school 

teachers. The goals call for united action. 



C. Supervisory Aspects 



Mien, Arthur T. , ar.J Du? uh Sc.fovig. "The Principal's Role in Supervising 
fro- Sere kx r l* . ch.vs Nation:'! Flo. leiHjiry Principa!_, 43:12-16; January 



Oi t j i ^ u im. i mtu 1 -c<MH : :c ^ . ->.*j v i so? , sup.'i vi sing Uxuser, and school 
princij ■l--tho prink;-. 1 Is put ei,; iaUy ihe.mxM •: f f i cac io/s movci of the 
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teacher education team. The chief jobs of the elementary school principal 
described by t lie writer may be summarized under these major categories: 

(a) orientation cf the student teacher to the local school, (b) facilita- 
tion of the student teaching process, and (c) liaison for the local school.' 



Bennie, William A. "Campus Supervision of Student Teaching- -A Closer hook," 
T ea c h or s College J on r n a 1 , 36:131-33; December 1964. 

The author concludes from the response of the first -year teachers that they 
receive considerable help from all supervisory sources with, slightly r.ore - 
help from the campus supervisor than from the classroom cooperating teacher. 
Supervision from the campus makes its greatest contribution in planning 
aspects of teaching and in personal adjustments of student teachers. 



Caskey, Shelia R. "Supervision of Student Teachers --A Challenge," School 
arul^Commun i v y , 32:7-9; May 1 966 . 

The supervisor must work with various individuals, each with a multiplicity 
of unique character! st ics . The supervisor mast use his skills in producing 
a teacher, who within certain limitations, represents the best possible 
product . 



Clarkson, D. M. "School College Relationships," Arithmetic Teacher, 15:447- 
49; May 196S. 

Some benefits which could accrue through j school -col lege relationship in 
the training of arithmetic teachers are discussed. 

Elkins, Deborah, and Thelma Kicherson. "field Seminars for Student Teachers," 
fducal j. o : kU _ kc.ulcrsiup , 24:247-50; Do comber 1966. 

The public school program described in this article includes a seminar for 
student teachers which is designed to deal with the more general educational 
problems that cross nil subject matter lines. The seminar is part of a 
planned total program conducted by the school administrator in charge of 
student teachers as well as by a member of the college staff. These weekly 
sessions are carefully planned and evaluated by students arid the school- 
college team. 



Ezcr, Melvin, and Ronald Lambert. "Die Residency in Supervision: A Unique 

Role for Laboratory Schools," Peabody Journal _of Education, 44:155-59; 
November 1966. 

The authors describe a laboratory school for the teacher education faculty. 
They recommend a year of residency in the laboratory schools which would 
develop better trained and more effective cooperating teachers for partner- 
ship with the student touchers in tench' v;. The folio..' Dig studies arc 
r>, c . group dynamics, gre-ap counseling, tests u:v vr * meet, eou- 

cw miens and supervising cKme.r.ai >c‘n.i.I eunicuiu'i, 

■: /•* SL’.iJer. t ieachcjs. 
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Hazard, Killian R. , and others* ITic^ JC 1 i.ni C£i^. Professorship in Teacher' 
PdiK^ation. Evanston: 111.: Northwestern University Press, 1967. 

This report presents the papers and proceedings of a conference addressed. _ 
to the ideas of iho clinical professorship. Functions are responsibi lit ies , 
role dilemmas, institutional stresses, and historical evolution of the 
clinical professorship are the paper topics particularly germane, however, 
all papers arc related to collaborative ventures* 



Leonard, leo 1). "Student Internship: Some Added Dimensions," Team T eaching, 

3:1-4; April 1969. 

The author calls for a more intensive school-college relationship with a 
resident university director -in cooperating schools to supervise interns 
and conduct inservice training pgrogrtms. 

McCuskoy, Dorothy. "Critical Commentary." Tcuichcr Jiducatiori slid thc_Pub lie 
Schools. Fortieth Yearbook. (Washington, D.C.: Association for. Student 

Teaching, 1961, 

The advantages of team teaching, several types of internship, and innovative 
research proposals are related to future considerations, learning, a theory 
of knowledge, a theory of skills of pieservicc supervision, and research with 
promising practices are characterized as sources of research- tested principles 



Meal, C. D. , and others. "Reasons for College Supervision of the Student 

Teaching Program," Journal of Tc:tchcr Jlducation, 18:24-27; Spring 1967. 

This rulieic attempts to explain why the university should provide personnel 
to supervise student teachers assigned to the cooperating public schools. 

The various roles of the college supervisor are listed and discussed. 



Moskowitz, Cera Id. "Toward Human Relations in Supervision.," Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, SOiPS-ild; December 

1966 . 

Differences in personality or varying viewpoints between student teachers 
and their supervising teachers often lead to unprof it able learning exper- 
iences. The. research presei.lc.l hero examines a l echnitpuc - -FI anders 1 System 
of Interaction Analysi s--which can influence these relationships, 

Smith, Herbert F. A, "Depth Dimension in Student Teaching Supervision," 
PcaboJy_ Journal of Ida cat ion , 38:18-20; July I960. 

The author attempts to di ffc* » nt iate roles of supoi vising teacher and 
college supervisor in a cooperative appro; :lr. 

"lips for Cooper U ir«g Teachers," Peabody Journal of Education, 

"6, Novo, .be r 1966. 

: mt % \c cv ;cr. ting teacher should be required 



Kolf, f (. I- . 
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to take a special class which has as its goal a delineation of the role of the 
cooperating teacher in the student teaching program. Many practical suggestions 
evolve fro:;: such a class when cooperating teachers meet as a group and discuss 
common problems. 

D . Spec i aj i z ed cm J Pi f f er cm 1 5. at c d Ar r a ngement s 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. "Job Corps: A 

Resource for Teacher Education." Washington, D.C. : the Association, 

1969. 

ED 037 424. EDIS Price: ME- $0.65; ! 1C -Not available. 

This is a report on the first year of the AACTE-Jcb Corps Student Teaching 
project which involves cooperation on the part of colleges, Job Corps 
Centers, and public schools. A unique character! site is the use of a non- 
public school setting, i.c., the Job Corps Center, as part of regular 
student teaching expedience. 

Bolen, John E. , and Newell lb Kcphav. "A Schema for the Coordinated Education 
of Elementary School Teachers," Journal^ of 1, earning Disabilities, 3:25- 
29: February 1970. 

The authors suggest a reorganized curriculum of teacher education to include 
elements from fields of spec 5 a] i znt ion in education. A second proposal is 
for cooperati vely developed field experiences in the specialized areas to be 
integrated with ropy i ; > course work. 

LJcip, Harold A. "An internship Method foi Training Special Class Teachers," 

Ex cep ; t o; ; a Cl .* i 1 d r on , 35:161- 6 2 ; Oc 1 obe r 1 9 6S . 

ih)S program, instituted bp lemplc University in Philadelphia in 1954, tJ*ains 
liberal arts graduates in secondary education. In I960, it was extended to 
include special education. The University and the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction work cooperatively in this program, 

Getzcls, J. iV. "EduL.it ion r or the inner City: A Practical Proposal by an 

Impractical Thvo-*? st /' School Review, 75:2S3-99; Autumn 1967. 

The writer suggests a fvai:.c -rk and coordinated preparation for personnel 
to work cooperative!) in urban schools. Another recommendation is the 
establishment of ?. do .mst r«ui ion and induction school where personnel may 
bo prepared and whciv schoo i ol 1 ego communication, exchanges, and collab- 
oration can hj c x p i o ! .* d - 

Kuhn, Vi’ol f gang . "An 1 >:pevi mtal Prc:;:v;: for Training Secondniy Teachers," 

Music 1 duca t'nv d.r!r;i; * . ?9:5;-5S; February - M;: rc !i 1963. 

A 5-year program in r :.ic education is vh : 1. (Vm side rat ion is given 

to the select *o.’i and cooper, *iv. pi: :e;;cnJ t : - ■* i ? I; ■ i;:t crash ip 
phase of this p: ugra -. 
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More- 



Logan, Noah. "The Mnysvillc Project: A Bridge to Better Education." 

head, Ky, : More head State University [n.d.j. Mimeographed. 

Local col lcctio:i of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

The cooperative 5-ycnr pilot program is designed to prepare teaching per- 
sonnel who will: (a) work in public school experimental classrooms, and 

(b) work with tne university in guiding new students in education. Instruc- 
tion by the joint appointees who are prepared by the project will take place 
on campus and in the community. 



McIntosh, Robert G. "An Approach to the Analysis of Clinical Settings for 
Teacher Education.’ 1 Address presented at the Association for Student 
Teaching annual meeting, 3 90S, Chicago. Mimeographed. 

ED 023. 979 . EDRS Price: ME-$0.6S; i 1C- Not available. 

The writer discusses the organisational specifications for analyzing clinical 
settings in education and presents a design for a "clinical school the 
organizational analogue in education tv' the teachii:* hospital in 'medicine, 
which wuuld extend beyond present lab schools in providing training for 
personnel and research activities. 

Noda, Daniel S. "Beginning Teacher Development in Hawaii. " B ulle tin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 52:62-67; October 

In I960 the state deportment of education and the University of Hawaii jointly 
implemented a program of internship for the fifth year of the education student. 
He is hired as a regular teacher, but is still connected to the university 
for further professional education, 'iho purpose of the program is to bridge 
the gap between the academic setting of the university and the realistic and 
demanding setting of the classroom. 

Pearl, Arthur, and Sylvia Belton. ” r J.hc Bethel Project." Project Report. Three, 
NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching id sadva.ilaged 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education, August 196S. 

This is a leporL of a demonstration program at Eugene, Oregon, which promoted 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged youth to gain teacher edu nm ion 
preparation. School -col lege planning and cooperation developed as the on-the- 
job training, aide program, and public school eonsullantships were designed. 



Reznierski, Virginia. "An Approach to the Training of Education StuJents 
Within a Clinical Setting/ 1 Exceptional Children, 36:597-600; April 
1970. * 

he writer discusses o mwly designed training program for special education 
student teachers in a clinical setting. In order to synthesise theory art 1 , 
practice the educational supervising ;unia]K'1 of the University of Midi i g. u 1 *■ 
Children's Psychiatric Ho:>pital worked with the school principal and ihc cv: 
muni l y liaison teacher i- setting tip d i f ft r. :it ^ at cd experiences as modules c 
experience for the trainees. 
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Shepherd College, Region IT Curriculum Improvement Center, "New Careers in 
Education Handbook. New Careers in Region II, West Virginia." Shep- 
hcvdstovn, W. Vn . : the Center, 1969. 

ED 0:2 259. LURS Price: MF~$0.65; IlC-$6.58. 

The handbook describes several teacher training programs, however the program 
on developing now careers through a career ladder model involves a college 
mid public school re] at ionship. The program of hov; a teacher aide may become 
o fully certified teacher is drawn out with program description and require- 
ment s . 



University of Maryland, College of education. 'The '■e acker Education Center: 

A Unifying Approach to Teacher Education." College Park: the College 

[n ,d . ] . Mimeogr 1 plied . 

ED 02S 978. ED US Price: MF-$0.65; liC-$?.29. . 

The document describes the teacher education center program, a cooperative 
program between the university and several public school systems in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. Significant aspects arc: the blending of 
inservice and preservice education for the study of teaching, the redefini- 
tion of roles within the center, and the joint sovereignty of the schools 
and Die university. 

University of Net: Mexico, College of Education. "The New Elementary Teacher 
Education Program at the University of New Mexico." Albuquerque: the 

College, November 1967. 

ED 051 427. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 

The paper describes a program which unites prescrvicc and in service education 
in a continuous way. Classroom practice in satellite schools is combined with 
instructional theory. Resident clinical supervisors are in the public schools 
to coordinate the undergraduate program and develop inscivicc work for the 
school. Other key cooperative efforts are the utilizations of teaching- super- 
vising teams and the teacher exchange program. 

Un i ve r.s i t y of Nor t h I uko Ui . * 'A Do s c 2 j pt i on of the New School," Cr an d forks : 
the University, 1969. 

ED 055 907. EUR* Price: ME-$0.6:>; IIC-$3.29. 

The New* School for Behavioral Studies in Education is establishing a cooper- 
ative working relationship with participating school districts through a 
teacher exchange program. In this endeavor less -than -degree teachers in a 
master’s level internship are placed in t lie schools to create new learning 
environments . 



Wayne State University. ’Teacher Preparation Work-Study Proposal." Detroit: 
Wayne State University, College of Education and Mmitcith College, 3969. 
ED 05? 286. HORS Price: ME- SO. 65; T-$5.29. 

Th T pr-nl suggests a complete rest metering of the undergraduate teacher 

■ 1 ■ i;-: concern ladder type of com so whereby candidates receive 
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almost all their profess! ,»na] training within the field. The program focuses 
on the rec.ru i 1 r.«e;i t of inner -city high school students who can not meet finan- 
cial oi' academic require!.;:-.;! $ of college. 

Weinswig, S. Edward, and Albert Freedman. "I11CUT *68: Design for Urban 

Teacher Training.’' V.est Harford, Conn.: University of Hartford [n.d.]. 

Mi meo graphed , 

ED 024 660. THUS Price; ME-$0.G5; HC-$3.29. 

In facing the dial lenge to urban educat ion, the Hartford school system and 
the University of Hertford, proposed Project U1CUT (Hartford Intensive City- 
University Teacher Training}. The project was designed to stimulate urban 
teacher training into ongoing cooperative responsibility. The writers report 
the changes sustained in teacher attitudes and behavior as a result of the 
project . 



Wilhelms, Y red T. "hxploi uig New Paths in Teacher Education; Teacher Edu- 
cation Project," Theory jjyto Practice, 3:16-20; February 1 9 C d » 

The author describes San Finnci.sco State College's 5 -year exploratory 
proiect--Lhe Teacher EJuc; lion Project. The subsi tut ion of Cite continuing, 
problem- centered soi lin'.:' To; the usual sequence of separate professional 
courses :mJ t lie highly flexible arrangements made for student teaching ■ 
experiences are unique features. 



i. . Other Supporting An- a: g ere i its 

Da v i s , Thom a s S . ’ 7\ He- vc 1 op; i cu t a 1 Approach t o Stud e< .• t To a die r Prog r ams , Tl 
Cleaving House, 41 : 1 S3 -55 ; November I960. 

The im estimator suggests v. developmental approach to student teacher pro- 
grams which would pr. -vide a series of carefully planned levels of student 
teaching experiences cr. e:* j re*, led of 4 years. Under tills plan, part of 
each academic year would or spent in actual practice ir. the field and would 
increase as the student advances to higher levels of the program. The plan 
would include four Jv. o3c # v.-il'O levels: (a) orientation, fb) observation, 

(c) practice learning, nr* (d ) iristvoct io-irl analysis, 

Duval, R. G. "College Seniors Assist Teachers," Clearing House, 35:162; 
November 1960. 

Williams College teacher- a ssi slant plan is modeled after similar programs 
at Amherst and liM-ard: College seniors relieve high school teachers to 

allow then tiro for ;rmv planning and mure effective teaching. The program, 
provides broad samplings of Iv.cIk? experience and appears to direct stu- 
dents toward tea'-iiin^ e:f. nv. 



I . v j en , My i tie, “ito 1 e o 
• ea l i on , 13:411-13; 



hr Coop.ej ut ing School , M Journal of Teacher Edu- 
:iter 1 f o7 , 



The author 
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doing, she explores such ar<v;s c<> "Acceptance of State Standards," "Official 
S? at owe its of School. Policies," mi "Continuous kvaluat ion of School Policies 

Hayes, RMh.. rt 1>. "Viewing input r.t ives for Student Teaching in 396?," Tc achsr 
Coi 3 o «;e Tour n-i 1 . 39 : SO -36 ; Oct ohor 1 967 . 

Tii<' author Jock:- l' : . the- iv.\ ortciace of the student teaching process, the 
ii :;.i.rta:’c e of those who supervise, and trio role of hot h the colleges and 
the. schools, huph: .sis is placed on como l Micnt. iron a 3 3 those involved to 
link 1 n g the s; ml e a t tea c h i ng Ca ;> o r i e*u e tic: n :> ngf u 1 . 

Jones, Rodney. "O.T-Cnrip^s Si ale/it leaching Programs," Journal of Teacher 
Ikhicanon, U:2l9-22-, June 1961. 

The ret hods of ir;u ovin.g conpetLU.cc and gaining recognition for cooperating 
t e a cl : c. r s r. r c ex r 1 o r e. 1 . Cor: sv \ inti v e s e r v 1 c c s , 5 n s o r v i e c cduc a t i on , a u d i o - 
visual ai'.«s> tuition e\o.:p: iuus, and paid-up ii'ouhesrships in professional 
organisations are featured, 

Kalick. i'tv i' ; M. "An Intensive School Student Teaching Program in a Disad- 
vantaged Xc i gifnc rlinod . " Report of a Hunter College Program. Xev. York: 
Hunt e r Col 1 ege [n . J . ] . 

P.D 073 61 0 . "n HRS Price: Mi-$0.G3; IIC-$3.29. 

lno ec :pcr?t i ve pr« grar.: reported here is designed to give student teachers 
rore realistic and sufficient exp. ilencc in urban schools to prepare them 
fc>3 initial teaching assignments in di rodvant aged nci ghherhoodv. . The resulen 
supervisor vole, a key in the invgi\r,i. is discussed. 

Kv.igh* , Do.: A , and Joel Knyne. "The School av.J the University: Cooperative 

Roles," Id »ry $$}]*?} J;.nj nal , 70:317-20; March J 970 . 

Fvo. the aasessocr l of a cc-ar in social studies curriculum end methodology 
re 1 a t ed to st uj cut t each i ng , the an; ho‘ s found that henef \ ci ?il coop e rat 1 vo 
pr*.\j c r cau he dc adorn! nothin the frame.:. n I. of exi :*»t ing student teaching 
pr< gjv 'S i i l/i a rinka-aa. i rcre ;; 5 v* : n cos; and personnel. 

Levine, !! ..kd .uie . "hxl ending l.nhorai nr\ Ih<periences Join no 1 of Teacher 
r.Jut t. i on , If * 29 ' 33 ; Marc h 1 96 1 . 

hxj i : r i ea-.m s in 1 1 > ■ school sett in:; arc provided prior to student teaching. 
Principal;-, favorably compare the » a. rfor* xvice of participants to the p; /for- 
r mice of student teachers. vho have not uai tie.ip;.i.vd . Functions of the 
school, ? h, . i n t si vat ive fravlty ? r ) at \ cash M ps , and i el of. i unship' with children 
ai • C'ted as areas of e:\pcvienrv t!iat appear valtu hie . 

Mej-ri >ck College, P.prrt e;it of tduca;\o;i. "A lho»gt.:n for Teaching of 
Sg; ciul Me t i i - I > . " Morin “,i! 'svor. Mass.: she IMpnttnent [n.d.]. 

MM : - P'apV M 

1. co! *uv ; ] o-i o' the |:RV’ fH-eriaphcusv on loac/i "r k'claent i t>;i . 
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The secondary education majors at Merrimack College take a pre-student 
teaching special methods-general methods course that is team taught by 
professors and school personnel from the community schools. Outstanding 
school people arc selected as visiting lecturers to work on campus with 
the college students in the areas of materials, methodology, and innova- 
tions characteristic, of a particular teaching area. 

Motto, Harvey. "Campus Schools and Student Teaching Centers," fr^ipu ,s _ Sc h ool 
Exchange [I’rookb, n: Long Island University] , 41-44; Spring 1968. 

Fir 025 C1] . linns Price: MF-$0.65; IlC-$3.29. 

The writer discusses the typical features of off-campus teacher education 
centers serviced by resident supervisors. 



Rogers, John R. "A 1 Different 1 Summer School , M Journal of Teacher Education, 
12 : 127-2 S ; March 1 961. ” 

Student teachers with some background gain additional experiences in a summer 
school setting. Individual i-iition , unit teaching, interest-centered purpose- 
ful activities, innovation, and break from routine arc cited. The college 
administration and the local school board cooperate to produce an enrichment 
py ogram fo r ch i 1 d r en and st ud on t t c ac Ivors . 

Williams, Chester S. "Professional Laboratory Experiences in Oklahoma," 
Journal of Teacher Jiduc at ioja , 11:497-505; December I960. 

Oklahoma relies on concepts in Dr. Thomas* D. Horn’s "A High Quality Student- 
Teaching Program," used in tire regional conferences of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards in 195S. The program of a 
group of Oklahoma schools is cited. 
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This publication was pi'epared pursuant to a cor\tract with the U.S. 
Department of Health 3 Education , and Welfare, Office of Education ; Contract 
mailer OEC-0-8~Q80490-57QG-(010 ) . Contractors undertaking such projects 
under* Government sponsorship are encouraged to express their judgment in 
professional and technical r.attei's. Points of i new or opinions do not, 
therefore , necessarily represent official Office of Education position or 
policy. 




